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Every one who has commenced the study of Mineralogy, 
unaided by the instruction of others already conversant with 
the science, has felt the want of some treatise which should 
enable him to determine the names of the minerals he from 
time to time might collect. A reference to the various trea- 
tises within his reach and the application of chemical and 
optical tests will often lead to the determination of a particu- 
lar mineral ; but in many cases a degree of uncertainty will 
still remain, and a want of confidence in the accuracy of 
results has doubtless discouraged more than one student of 
this interesting department of science. 

These inconveniences have been in a great degree remov- 
ed by the recent labors of Brooke and Mohs; the former, in 
his treatise on crystallography, distributing crystallized min- 
erals into orders according to their primary forms, and the 
latter not only pointing out the distinctions required for the 
determination of minerals, but presenting to the student a 
new arrangement indicative of their natural affinities and a 
nomenclature expressive of their relations. The mathemat- 
ical knowledge which is required in the determination of 
minerals by the system of Mohs, and the peculiarities of his 
nomenclature, render it in some measure repulsive to begin- 
ners. 
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These and various other considerations appear to have 
induced Mr. Shepard to prepare the present work upon the 
principles of the two treatises we have named, but so far sim- 
plified as to require much less preliminary mathematical 
knowledge. He has been extremely successful, and to en- 
able our readers to judge of the aim of the author, we shall 
proceed to give them some account of his labors. 

The science is treated in five Parts under the following 
heads, viz. Terminology, Classification, Nomenclature, Char- 
acteristic, and Physiography. Part First, on Terminology, 
embraces an explanation of the natural properties of minerals. 
These form three Sections, viz. 1. such as refer to simple 
minerals ; 2. such as refer to compound minerals ; 3. such 
as are common to both. The first of these Sections em- 
braces the geometrical properties of minerals, or such as 
refer to space, —the relations of structure, of surface, and 
the phenomena of double refraction. In treating of the geo- 
metrical properties, or what is more usually understood as 
constituting the science of crystallography, the following 
order is observed. ‘Io adapt the work to persons ignorant 
of solid geometry, a few pages are devoted to elementary de- 
finitions in that branch. The following propositions are then 
laid down and illustrated ; viz. 1. “‘ Certain different min- 
eral species affect geod forms.” 2. ‘Several different 
forms are frequently found in different individuals of the 
same species.” 3. “ The different ere belonging 
to each species may be conceived to be derived by certain laws 
from one type or fundamental form.” 'The number of such 
primary forms in the mineral kingdom adopted by the author 
is fifteen, viz. the cube, tetrahedron, regular octahedron, 
rhombic dodecahedron, octahedron with a square base, oc- 
tahedron with a rectangular base, octahedron with a rhombic 
base, right square prism, right rectangular prism, right rhom- 
bic prism, right oblique-angled prism, oblique rhombic prism, 
doubly oblique prism, rhomboid, and regular hexagonal 
prism. After a description of each of these, their modifica- 
tions and the new figures produced by replacements are de- 
scribed. The imperfections of crystals are next treated of, 
and the methods employed for ascertaining the angles of 
crystals. Then follows an account of the internal structure, 
or the laws of cleavage. Here the author has deviated from 
the practice of most writers on elementary mineralogy, in 
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having passed over in silence the subject of the origin of 
crystals through the aggregation of imaginary molecules of 
particular shapes ; a subject, which, however curious it may 
be in general physics, is nevertheless purely hypothetical, 
and destitute of bearing upon determinative or descriptive 
mineralogy. 

The relations between the forms of cleavage and crystals, 
and the identity of the former with the primary forms of the 
species, are then pointed out, and practical rules are given 
for ascertaining the primary forms in all cases. The section 
concludes with a description of the kinds of fracture and 
surface observable among crystals. 

The Second Section relates to compound minerals, com- 
mencing with an account of regular composition, or the sub- 
ject of twin-crystals ; after which irregular composition in 
all its varieties, as groups, geodes, imitative shapes, pseudo- 
morphoses, &c., is considered. 

Section Third relates to the natural properties belonging 
both to simple and compound minerals. These are divided 
into optical and physical, the former referring more particu- 
larly to the mass of minerals and the latter to their sub- 
stance. The first comprises lustre, color, and transparency ; 
the second, hardness, specific gravity, &c. ‘The property 
of hardness is illustrated according to the plan of Mohs, and 
with considerable minuteness, it being a property that ranks 
next to crystalline form in the determination of minerals. 
The scale is formed of ten degrees, commencing with green 
talc and ending with diamond ; every preceding substance is 
scratched by that which follows it, and the degrees of hard- 
ness are expressed by numbers. ‘The use of the blow-pipe 
and the action of acids are described in a note. 

Part the Second, which consists of the Classification, con- 
tains the theoretical part of the science. It fixes the idea of 
the species, and treats of the principles of classification. 
After a brief explanation of the two methods of classification, 
the natural and the artificial,h—or the synthetical and the 
analytical,—the author introduces his artificial method as 
follows. 


“The first object with the student in mineralogy being the 
names of minerals, it becomes necessary to point out with as 
much clearness as possible the course he must adopt. The 
most obvious method, and indeed the one which has hitherto 
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been most in practice among learners, is to derive them from a 
living instructor ; but this being out of the reach of many per- 
sons, who would otherwise be glad to form some acquaintance 
with the mineral kingdom, and where enjoyed being without 
any certain mode of verification, is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
The second thought is to have recourse to books containing 
descriptions of every species; but the number has now become 
so great, that the labor of reading them over in succession, in 
order to assure ourselves of a single mineral, is too great to be 
encountered without considerable fatigue and loss of time, and, 
consequently, danger of disgust. An analytical method, there- 
fore, whose sole object is to lead us in an easy and sure man- 
ner to the names of minerals, becomes desirable. Its utility in 
the vegetable kingdom has been abundantly tested ; and the 
only question to be decided is, what shall become the grounds 
of our divisions in the mineral kingdom, in order to apply to it 
the same benefit. 

‘If we except the synthetical method of Professor Mohs, no 
system is to be found in which the requisite assistance, above 
alluded to, is afforded. If, for example, we bestow a moment’s 
attention upon the arrangement of the Abbé Haiiy, the most 
celebrated hitherto constructed, and which has been made the 
basis of several popular treatises upon the science, we shall 
find it incapable of accomplishing this end. It is true, it con- 
tains classes, orders, and genera; but surely, neither their 
author nor any other person ever supposed it possible, that the 
learner could derive advantage from them in the way in which 
a botanist does from similar ideas in the determination of an 
unknown plant; viz. by first ascertaining its class, then the 
order, then the genus, and lastly, by reading over the essential 
differences among the unities within this last general idea, to 
arrive at the appropriate species. Now, who avails himself of 
this method as respects the classification of Haiiy? Who ana- 
lyzes a mineral to determine its class, order, and genus, with 
a view of arriving at its name? No one certainly. It might be 
asked, Who can do it? For how few are able! Most clearly, 
then, it subserves no utility in the determination of unknown 
minerals. Its sole merit consists in providing, for the proficient 
in mineralogy, one way of arranging the different objects of 
his knowledge in his cabinet, and the ideas which relate to 
them in his mind. This certainly is an object of much import- 
ance, but secondary in point of time to the one now under con- 
sideration. Our information must first be acquired, before it 
can be philosophically arranged. 

“It is otherwise, however, with respect to the system first 
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mentioned : this provides for the determination of the species 
in a scientific manner, the learner being enabled to proceed to 
the names of minerals through the intermediate degrees of the 
class, order; and genus, without being obliged to read over the 
entire catalogue of species in each instance, when an unknown 
mineral is to be determined. But like the system of Natural 
Orders in botany, it experiences frequent embarrassments from 
those combinations which the principles of the synthetical 
method impose, and which render it necessary, in order to dis- 
tinguish the genera within an order, and the species within a 
genus, to descend to the observation of characters, too nice 
and minute in their application, for the use of the beginner. 
To the advanced student, however, this system becomes more 
available, since it will often be in his power to determine the 
place of a mineral by analogy, without the minute study of its 
characters, — an advantage which no purely artificial systein 
can possess. Like the same system in botany, it is superior to 
all other methods after a certain amount of knowledge is ac- 
quired, but, at first, is liable to confuse and discourage.” pp. 
138 - 139. 


His classes and orders are formed as follows : 


‘The mineral kingdom is divisible into three Classes ; 1. 
Minerals possessed of regular forms; 2. Minerals yielding 
regular forms only by cleavage ; 3. Minerals destitute of regu- 
lar forms, and not affording them by cleavage. The first may 
be termed the Crystallized class, the second the Semi-crystal- 
lized class, and the third the Uncrystallized class.” pp. 139, 
140. 


The first two classes are divided into orders by their dif- 
ferent systems of crystallization, or primary forms. The 
third is divided into three orders, solids, liquids, and gases. 
The arrangement of the species in each order is in a series 
depending upon the property of hardness, except in the last 
two orders of the third class, where it depends upon the pro- 


perty of specific gravity. 


** Where the series depends upon the property of hardness, 
the orders commence with the softest species, and terminate 
with the hardest: in the other case, it begins with the lightest 
and terminates with the heaviest. 

“Had it promised an additional convenience, in arriving at 
the names of minerals, through the use of this system, it would 
have been easy to have divided the orders into genera, depend- 
ing upon fixed degrees of hardness and specific gravity. The 
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idea of a series within the genus, however, founded upon these 
properties, seemed preferable, inasmuch as it possesses every 
possible facility which would attend the division in question, 
besides the advantage of rendering the arrangement consider- 
ably less complicated, both as respects the nomenclature and 
practice.” pp. 143. 


Part Third explains the object of Nomenclature in general, 
and of systematic and trivial nomenclature in particular. 

Part Fourth consists of the “‘ Characteristic,” the province 
of which is to furnish the peculiar marks by which we may 
distinguish objects from each other so far as they are com- 
prehended in the ideas established by the theory of the sys- 
tem. This is employed only with the mineral in our hands, 
and instructs us what properties are to be noticed in it, in 
order that we may be conducted to its name. Let us sup- 
pose an unknown specimen presented to us; the first ques- 
tion is, Is the mineral crystallized? If it be so, this pro- 
perty constitutes the character of the class. Is its system of 
crystallization the cube? This ascertained, we fix its order. 
The determination of its degree of hardness will bring it into 
a group of two or three species, and the examination of its 
specific gravity will identify it with the species to which it 
belongs. Or is the unknown mineral destitute of a crystal- 
line structure? Such a fact establishes its class; and, the 
hardness being settled, we are led to a group of species, con- 
sisting of all known minerals possessed of a similar degree of 
hardness, which are arranged in the order of their spe- 
cific gravities. The specific gravity of the mineral whose 
name is sought being taken, the observation of one or two 
other easily observed properties will be sufficient to complete 
the research. The convenience and simplicity of this method 
will be obvious to every one. 

The Characteristic occupies a hundred pages of the trea- 
tise. The characters of the species are arranged in tables, to 
which reference can be made with the greatest facility. In 
these tables such minerals as have been found in the United 
States are designated by a particular mark. 

In looking over these tables we are presented with the 
following interesting results with respect to the productive- 
ness of our country in this department of natural history ; 
out of three hundred and fourteen species, the whole number 
of well-settled mineral species, we have one hundred and 
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thirty-four species ; and out of two hundred and twenty-two 
crystallized species, the United States furnishes ninety-five. 
These tables will be found worthy of attention, as affording 
the most recent views of the species in Mineralogy. A great 
number of minerals which figure under distinct names in 
mineralogical works, are here made to coalesce with other 
species ; while, on the other hand, several new species, of 
which accounts have appeared only in the recent scientific 
journals of Europe, are here presented for the first time to 
the American reader. 

The natural-historical names of Mohs are given as syno- 
nymes to the trivial ones in the Characteristic, as well as the 
chemical designations ; and those names which were neces- 
sary for pointing out the new views of mineralogical species 
above alluded to. 

The Fifth Part is entitled after Mohs, “ Physiography.” By 
this is understood ‘‘ the description of natural productions, and 
it consists in the enumeration of all their natural-historical pro- 
perties. It is intended to produce, by its descriptions, a dis- 
tinct image of the natural productions.”’ (Mohs, 1, 13). Our 
author has not entered far upon this part of the subject, 
reserving it fora future volume, in the execution of which 
we trust he will be as successful as he has been in the pre- 
sent. 





Arr. II. — Report of a Geological Survey of Massachu- 
setts; made under an Appointment by the Governor, and 
pursuant toa Resolve of the Legislature of the State. 
By Epwarp Hitcucock, A. M., Professor of Chemis- 
try and Natural History, in Amherst College. Part I. 
Economical Geology. Amherst. 1832. 8vo. pp. 70. 


Tuts work is creditable to all parties concerned in it ; to 
the Governor, to the Legislature, and to the Reporter. It 
is creditable to the Governor for the statesman-like zeal with 
which he urged this survey upon the Legislature ; to that 
body, for the promptness with which they acted ; and to 
the Reporter, for his industry and accuracy in giving form 
and efficiency to their act. We have never despaired of the 
public spirit of our law-makers. It is indeed subject to 
occasional fits of drowsiness ; but it awakes at long intervals, 
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and glows in the passage of some far-reaching act, whose 
benefits are to be felt and appreciated by long succeeding 
generations. 

The act to which we are indebted for this Report and the 
accompanying Map, is the first recorded by any State in our 
Union, authorizing, at its own charge, a geological survey of 
its entire territory. We believe that no other State has au- 
thorized a public geological survey of any part of its extent. 
New-York has had a glorious example of individual patron- 
age, in the person of one of her distinguished citizens. ‘The 
survey, agricultural and geological, of the county of Renssel- 
aer, is a monument to the public spirit of him whose name it 
bears. This survey was made at an expense of about five 
hundred dollars. The geological survey of the track of the 
Erie canal, undertaken by the same munificent patron, prob- 
ably cost treble that sum. 

We have scarcely begun to see, much less to realize the 
importance of these things. Our mineral treasures, — who 
knows their extent? Our lime, coal, iron, —who knows 
their qualities? We have for years, almost centuries, been 
using these bounties; but how? Who ascertains their com- 
parative value? Is our iron so abundant and so similar that 
every founder produces equally good iron? Is it owing to a 
difference in the ore used, that the iron from one foundery is 
famed for its toughness ; from another, for hardness; from 
another, for brittleness ; and from another, for softness? Is 
it owing to a difference in the material used, that one founder 
is celebrated for iron castings perfectly adapted to machine- 
ry, — yielding in all the processes of the file and lathe to 
which it is subjected, previously to its final application, whilst 
another founder is so unhappy in his castings, that he is com- 
pelled to confine his efforts to the production of pillars and 
shafts; pots, kettles, and pans ;— kitchen Minervas, which 
spring forth from the mould complete and perfect, asking 
no finishing touch ? Why is it that the American cast iron is 
almost universally inferior in strength to the English? Such 
is the admitted fact among engineers. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the hydrostatic press. In strength of material, we 
have never known the American equal the English. In 
simplicity of mechanical execution, in beauty of machinery, 
and in power, none surpass some of the American presses ; 
but apply that power, and the American cast iron yields to 
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its tremendous force ; it is rent asunder, when the English 
iron withstands the shock. It is in vain to say that this dif- 
ference depends on skill, the fruit of centuries of experience. 
The ingenuity and restless cunning of our curious mechanics 
and inquisitive countrymen soon put all on a level, where 
skill is concerned. ‘They acknowledge no degrees of excel- 
lence ; each is capable of being chiefest of the chief. If this 
difference in quality is inherent in the ore, it ought to be 
well understood and pointed out. Now who shall do this ? 
Individuals cannot or they will not, till every man opens, not 
his mouth only on this subject, but his purse. It is an object 
worthy the attention of our State. We allow much to the 
skill of the founder, but more to the quality of the ore. It 
is the duty of our State to explore the whole of her own ter- 
ritory, to point out her mines, to show to the founder her 
resources ; and when this is done, it is the founder’s duty to 
settle the question whether it is skill or ore, that causes the 
difference in the various qualities of cast iron. 

So of our building-stones. We have just begun to use 
these. We have very little, comparatively no knowledge 
of all our varieties for architectural or ornameutal purposes. 
We know but little of the qualities even of the best now 
used. We have no buildings of stone, moss-covered and 
time worn, no edifices which record the effects of long con- 
tinued action of atmospheric agents. Beautiful beyond com- 
parison are our granites ; but who has ascertained their dif- 
ference in power of withstanding heat and cold; their differ- 
ence in contracting and expanding by these agents ; their pow- 
er of absorbing and retaining moisture ; their capacity for sus- 
taining pressure ; what may be the action of constant running 
water on them; and what may be the effect of the steam, 
smoke, and complicated vapors of a great city? These are 
questions highly important when we consult durability or beau- 
ty in our structures. It is easy to say, that these materials are 
parts of the everlasting hills; but we forget that nature has 
shielded these by a coat of earth and vegetation. Even with 
this protection our hills are slowly yielding to time, who 
gently wears away and smooths their rugged surfaces: so 
slowly indeed, that we can scarcely trace his destroying fin- 
ger; but who can say, what, in hastening his ravages, may 
be the effect of the thousand agents, to which we expose 
our architectural materials? That durability is not the char- 
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acteristic of some of the granite in our own neighbourhood, 
is abundantly testified by the rounded edges and corners of 
the stones in some of our most ancient structures. 

These are public considerations ; and when we find our 
legislators turning their attention from the petty concerns of 
small fish and little birds, to the economical geology of their 
territory, they seem to have wrapped round themselves the 
mantle of their high-minded ancestors, and to breathe a 
spirit sacred to the best interests of our country. OF all the 
proud inscriptions which posterity may record on the monu- 
ment of Governor Lincoln, there can be none higher than 
this, ‘‘ that he was the advocate for the geological survey of 
Massachusetts.”” The Report on this subject is to be divided 
into four parts. 

The Ist embraces the Economical Geology of the State. 

The 2d will comprise Topographical Geology. 

The 3d will embrace the Scientific Geology. 

The 4th will present a catalogue of the native mineralogi- 
cal, botanical, and zodlogical productions of the Common- 
wealth. 

The volume before us contains only the First Part, or an 
account of the rocks and soils and minerals which may be 
applied to useful purposes. ‘The Report is accompanied by 
a geological map; and specimens of each rock have been 
collected for each of our colleges ; and one collection still 
remains subject to the disposition of the government. 

The Map is thrown off in a hasty manner. The rocks are 
grouped ; and all those of the same group being similarly 
colored, the eye gets at a glance the extent of the group. 
The different varieties in each group are designated by dots, 
crosses, and circles. Now this is all well enough, when we 
consider that the Map is intended for the public; the Re- 
porter’s intention being ‘‘ to simplify the Map so as to render 
it easily intelligible.” ‘To us the simplicity of the Map is de- 
ceptive. It becomes intricate when we attempt to follow 
the formations by the light of the “stars.” For general 
readers the grouping is sufficient ; but a map for the scien- 
tific inquirer ought to have each variety distinctly colored, 
even though the Map seem but a sheet of marbled paper. 
Much labor has been bestowed on the construction of this 
Map ; and when we consider the short space of time in 
which Mr. Hitchcock has gone over the ground, we are lost 
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in admiration at his industry and perseverance. We have 
no doubt of its general accuracy. We can bear our feeble 
testimony to its truth for more than one third of the whole 
extent of the survey. Still it must be considered an outline 
only of our rock formations. ‘The Reporter’s inducement to 
give it to the public in its present unfinished state is, the 
hope that any errors which occur may be noticed. By the 
assistance of his friends and by his own exertions, we trust 
that Mr. Hitchcock will present us, when the Geographical 
Map of our State is finished, with a perfect and superior 
map of our geology ; a map worthy of himself and of our 
Commowealth. 

Nor can we doubt, since truth is the object, that Mr. 
Hitchcock will make every correction which may be sug- 
gested on sure ground. No man is more ready to modify his 
opinions, or to abandon them, when untenable. Candor is 
his distinguishing trait. We have abundant evidence of this 
in the Report and Map before us. Boston we find colored 
as it should be, ‘‘ diluvial,”’ or “ alluvial,’ as this formation 
was termed before the distinction introduced by Dr. Buck- 
land. We had supposed this matter long ago settled. We 
were, therefore, not a little surprised, in running our eye 
over Mr. Hitchcock’s geological section, appended to Eaton’s 
‘“< Survey of the Erie Canal,” to find that he had founded the 
peninsula of Boston on sienite, the only rock ever seen there 
in situ, according to Dr. Webster. We have too much 
respect for his opinion on such a subject to say that he mis- 
takes ; but we think that he has been deceived by some 
huge boulder. We are truly glad, therefore, that Mr. 
Hitchcock has once more set the public right on this point. 
We have no doubt that the ‘tertiary ”’ patches in the vicin- 
ity of Boston will be linked with the diluvium of the penin- 
sula, on the improved map. But we must wait here, as we 
are compelled to do in several other instances, for the scien- 
tific part of the Report, before we can enter on this discussion. 
We shall be glad to see the Reporter’s proofs before we pro- 
nounce some of his opinions unsound. In such a ticklish 
affair, we need all the light which we can get. 

The State abounds in every mineral, useful in architecture, 
substantial or ornamental; in iron, and lead, and copper; in 
lime, and clay, and sand, and slate. No part of the world has 
such an extent of granite, in all its beautiful varieties, as Mas- 
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sachusetts. Limestone is abundant within a few miles of Bos- 
ton; but the facilities for fuel and transportation enjoyed 
by our eastern brethren, have extinguished the kilns which 
were burning some years ago in our vicinity. We think that 
they may be rekindled. ‘The Stoneham lime-stone would 
be admirably fitted for the bleachers, who want a pure white 
lime. Very little of the eastern lime is fit for the use of the 
bleacher ; and that little is a selected article, commanding an 
advanced price. We hope that the owners of the Stoneham 
quarry will be induced to turn their attention to this subject ; 
especially as they live in the heart of the greatest bleach- 
field in the United States. 

Mr. Hitchcock speaks of marl having been found in Lan- 
caster. ‘‘ Judging from the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try,” he “ ventures to predict that it will not be found there 
in abundance.”’ We venture to predict that marl will not 
be found there at all. We had occasion some years ago 
to examine this Lancaster marl. It isa fine clay, mixed 
with a large portion of finely divided, impalpable siliceous 
sand, and contains not a trace of lime. This mistake is not 
uncommon. We have more than once been obliged to damp 
the hopes of the farmer, by revealing to him the nature of 
his supposed treasures. 

Mr. Hitchcock gives a capital instance of his devotion to 
truth in arranging the sandstone of the Connecticut river valley 
as the ‘‘ new red sandstone.”” We have long been of the opin- 
ion that he would ultimately come to this conclusion. He has 
heretofore presented to the public a minute map of this sec- 
tion, and, in common with others, described the sandstone as 
the “ old red.””. He changes his ground now “ unwillingly,” 
because it affects in his opinion the question of the existence 
of coal in great quantity in the valley of the Connecticut. 
It has been considered one of the settled points in geology, 
that coal exists only in a peculiar formation, which Mr. Hitch- 
cock now tells us does not exist “ along the Connecticut.” 
But he would not on that account “ urge the abandonment 
of all efforts to find coal.” Nor need he; for Ist, he says 
coal of excellent quality has been found at South Hadley ; 
and 2dly, we believe that the most recent, accurate, and ex- 
tensive observations in Europe, particularly in Scotland and 
Thuringia, have weakened, if not destroyed the foundation 
of the artificial distinction of the independent coal formation. 
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It is certain, that in many places the lower part of the new 
red sandstone series passes into the upper portion of that 
considered as the genuine coal measures. Many geologists, 
among whom Daubuisson and Humboldt would alone give 
authority to the opinion, believe that the two rocks are one. 
Though Mr. Hitchcock reluctantly gives up his former opin- 
ion, he finds a gleam of hope in the fact, that the new red 
sandstone is the despository of salt and plaster. No traces of 
these, however, have yet been discovered “ along the Con- 
necticut,’ except a small quantity of gypsum. Mr. Hitch- 
cock, however, takes encouragement from the circumstance 
that the Nova Scotia sandstone, which abounds in plaster, 
cannot be distinguished from that of the Connecticut river 
valley. We think he may find, in the same source, ground 
for the belief of the existence of coal in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut. We hope, therefore, that he will continue to 
urge the search for coal, aided by all the light of science, 
and directed by sound practical experience. 

Much light will be shed on our resources by this first part 
of the Report. We hail it as the harbinger of great public 
good. It is making geology practical. We recommend its 
attentive perusal to every man engaged in civil engineering, 
and particularly to our agriculturists, who feel any interest 
in the nature of soils, as modified by the rock formations 
around them. 





Arr. III. — Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Deliv- 
ery, as applied in Reading and Speaking. By Esene- 
zER Porrer, D. D., President of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, Author of *‘ The Rhetorical Reader,” &c. 
Fourth Edition. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 1831. 
12mo. pp. 404. 


We had occasion in a former number to remark upon the 
style of our public speaking, and upon the efforts made to 
improve it by the introduction into use, in our seminaries of 
learning, of books of a higher class than those before em- 
ployed. On the value of one of them we then gave our 
opinion, and now propose to make a few remarks upon an- 
other in many respects considerably different. This differ- 
ence consists not so much in the end and doctrines of the 
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books, as in the manner in which they are inculeated, and 
the degree of minuteness to which the details of analysis and 
precept are carried. Dr. Porter has avoided the incum- 
brances of gamuts and diagrams, and of many of the minor 
divisions of sound, which, though they may be detected by 
careful observation in the use of the voice, are yet too subtile 
to be easily described in words, and to be made the subjects 
of rules for the purpose of conveying instruction concerning 
the appropriate manner of employing them. 

The work consists of about four hundred pages, of which 
about one hundred and fifty are given to the examination and 
rules of delivery, about one hundred more are occupied by 
exercises having reference to the different rules and remarks 
laid down in the “ Analysis,” and in exemplification of 
them; the various accents and intonations being denoted, 
in the more important instances of their use, by appropriate 
marks. The remainder consists of exercises selected for 
the use of students, but without any notation accompanying 
them. 

Preliminary to the actual beginning of the work are the 
usual form of a Preface, and also a few remarks intended for 
teachers. We notice them merely to say, that the remarks 
are worth the attention of those to whom they are directed, 
and that the Preface is not at all to our taste, since it con- 
tains the old, the very old tale of advice and solicitation of 
friends, and surreptitious publication. It is doubtless all 
true enough, but utterly unnecessary ; since it has been 
told so many times, that every reader above the rank of a 
school-boy can always consider it as understood, in the 
grammatical sense of the expression. It is unnecessary also, 
because, if the book thus prefaced be good or needful, to 
send it forth to the world which it is intended to benefit, 
requires no apology ; and if it be bad or useless, the plea 
will avail little in saving it from the ignoble fate to which 
such are doomed, — 


“To wrap up candles or envelope figs.” 


It surely is both honest and honorable to endeavour to 
contribute to the knowledge or even the enlightened amuse- 
ment of mankind, either with or without the additional ob- 
ject of private emolument ; and no one need hesitate to avow 
such an object, letting the event decide his ability to accom- 
plish it. 
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The “Analysis” is comprehended under seven general 
divisions, each constituting the subject of a chapter, in the 
course of whicl their various subdivisions and modifications 
are treated of, and such observations made, and such rules 
laid down, as seem pertinent or necessary. ‘These seven 
divisions are ‘‘ Reading, Articulation, Tones and Inflections, 
Accent, Emphases, Modulation, and Rhetorical Action.” 

The chapter on Reading generally meets our views on 
the subject, though we cannot altogether agree with the 
author in his distinction between “ correct”? and rhetorical 
reading. A mere utterance of the words, correctly as words, 
with a due regard to grammatical pauses, but without any 
variation of tone or emphasis, we can hardly consider correct 
reading, though it might possibly be termed correct enuncia- 
tion. He remarks further on, ‘that a great proportion of 
language, as it appears in books, neither demands nor admits 
any variety of tones and emphasis.”” Were this true, his 
distinction of the two kinds of reading might also be true; 
but we cannot think it is so; for we can hardly imagine any 
thing like connected language, any thing more susceptible of 
meaning than the columns of a spelling-book, or a merchant’s 
catalogue of goods upon sale, that does not both admit and 
require inflections of voice to present its fair and distinct 
force to the ear when uttered, though these inflections may 
indeed often be but slight in themselves. Without these 
inflections we should not call reading correct, and with them 
it would certainly, by the author’s definition, come under the 
head of rhetorical reading, which indeed, we think, embraces 
all reading properly so called. The very rules subsequently 
laid down are sufficient of themselves to invalidate the state- 
ment we have just quoted. 

In the second chapter, on Articulation, in addition to in- 
culcating the importance of its being distinct, the author 
points out many of the obvious and common failures in this 
respect and explains their causes. Though not quite com- 
prehensive enough, it is one of the best articles we have 
seen on this subject. 

The third chapter, on Tones and Inflections, is much more 
simple than treatises on this part of the subject usually are, 
since, discarding several varieties, he reduces the number of 
absolute inflections to four, namely, the monotone, the rising 
and falling slides, and the circumflex. To some it will 
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doubtless appear, that he has carried his simplification too 
far, and such was at first our own impression; but upon 
more mature consideration we are inclined to agree with him 
so far, as to think that these four are all that are sufficiently 
absolute and distinct to admit of any tolerable description or 
to bear with advantage any didactic precepts. Some other 
varieties there undoubtedly are, but they are of too subtile 
and evanescent a nature to admit of distinct analysis for the 
purposes of instruction, and must be caught and compre- 
hended by observation and imitation of the natural tones of 
passion and emotion. The rules for the application of these 
inflections are judicious, though some have the fault, per- 
haps unavoidable, of being too sweeping ; and the examples 
cited do not always appear to bear out the precepts with 
sufficient clearness. For instance, the author’s ninth rule is, 
that ‘“‘ emphatic succession of particulars requires the falling 
slide,’ and a note to the rule states, that ‘“ emphatic succes- 
sion of particulars grows intensive as it proceeds; that is, 
on each succeeding emphatic word the slide has more stress, 
and a higher note than on the preceding.” Now the objec- 
tion to this rule is, that where a considerable number of em- 
phatic particulars follow in succession, it will be very difficult 
to give this continued increase of stress, and with it the con- 
tinued rise of tone, without either pitching the tone and 
placing the stress too low and indistinct at first, or raising 
them too high and loud at last to be any wise manageable 
by the generality of readers, or agreeable to listeners. This 
any one may exemplify for himself by reading the exercises 
appended to this rule in precise conformity with the general 
directions, making a distinctly marked increase of stress and 
rise of tone on each successive emphatic particular. In such 
instances it appears to us, that the emphatic stress and tone 
on the first part of the series must be for the most part equa- 
ble, and the increased force and rise of tone principally con- 
fined to the two or three last particulars, being perhaps then 
somewhat more marked than in a less prolonged succession. 

Passing over the chapter on Accent, which is short, we 
come to Emphasis, a fertile field, in which the author spends 
some time in criticizing portions of the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and for the most part, we think, with correctness as well 
as with acuteness. Such a spirit is catching, and we cannot 
resist the temptation to make ‘“ the engineer hoist with his 
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own petard.”’ Thus, he cites the following lines from “ Ju- 
lius Cesar.” 
* And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout ?” 


laying the emphasis on chariot, as in antithesis to the per- 
son who rode in it. Now the adverbial conjunction but in 
this place is equivalent to only or merely, and the force of it 
is to throw the emphasis upon appear ; representing the zeal 
of the commonalty of Rome as so abundant and vociferous, 
that the mere appearance of Pompey’s chariot, the first 
glimpse as it were of it, was sufficient to call forth their ac- 
clamations. But appear is in antithesis toa more prolonged 
sight of the object. 

Under the head of “‘ Modulation” the author treats of a 
variety of subjects, connected with the inflections of the 
voice in delivery, such as Quantity, Pitch, Expression, 
Rhetorical Pause, &c., and by his remarks on Monotony 
seems to comprehend under the term Modulation, the less 
inflections discarded from consideration in the chapter ap- 
propriated to Inflection. The analysis and remarks are judi- 
cious and sufticiently full for the purpose in view. We think, 
however, that he errs in not more fully exemplifying by 
notation, in his exercises appended to this chapter, the pro- 
per employment of rhetorical pauses. ‘The nature of them 
may be readily explained, but the appropriate use of them 
has so many varieties, that no satisfactory description or 
precepts for the use of them can be laid down; still they form 
a very important ingredient in good delivery, and are a part 
of it in which faults are very often committed. Numerous 
carefully noted exercises are the only efficient means by 
which this part of the subject can be conveyed to the mind 
of a student who has only a book for his guide, and we 
regret the omission of them in this work, 

In treating of Rhetorical Action, the author, apparently 
having reference only to delivery from the pulpit, appears 
disposed to limit it too narrowly for the various occasions on 
which public speaking is necessary ; and we should think 
that even in the pulpit many would gain by occasional depar- 
ture from his rules, which, if we understand them rightly, 
look rather too much to what is graceful, consistently to 
admit all that is sometimes appropriate to being impressive. 
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We noticed (page 138), the term “ apostrophized ” used 
to express the elision of a final e before a word beginning 
with a vowel, as in the line of Milton, 


“ Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.” 


The proper grammatical term for such an elision is Synalce- 
pha; while the signification of ‘‘ apostrophize ”’ is to make a 
sudden turn in a discourse, and it is generally employed to 
denote the turning abruptly from narration or description to 
make a personal address or invocation. The use of it in the 
author’s sense seems to us unwarranted or at least unwar- 
rantable. If it were necessary to express this use of the 
apostrophe (not the figure of speech, but the point so called), 
apostrophied would seem the more suitable term; but we do 
not perceive the necessity or propriety of either. 

On the whole, we regard this work as a valuable acces- 
sion to the helps now afforded young men, preparing for pub- 
lic life, for acquiring the command of a good and pleasing 
delivery either in reading or speaking. All young men of 
education are in fact more or less fully comprehended in this 
class, and to all such we can recommended it. Nearly all 
that can be taught by an elementary book on this subject, is 
here offered to them, and with as little incumbrance of vex- 
atious details as may well be. We have freely pointed out 
whatever defects of a general nature we noticed in perusing 
the work ; and the author may possibly take occasion, if the 
use of the book continues, to make it more perfect in these 
as well as in some minor points, a discussion of which is not 
within the scope of our labors. 





Arr. IV. — Library of Useful Knowledge. — History of 
Astronomy. Parts I, Il, HI. London. Baldwin & 
Cradock. New York. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 8vo. 
pp. 92. 


Berore the appearance of these numbers of the “ Library 
of Useful Knowledge,” we were acquainted with no treatise 
on the history of astronomy, which was not beyond the 
reach of most of those who are interested in that science. 
The best compends of its history which we have seen, are 
the Second Book of La Lande’s Astronomy, and the intro- 
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duction of the article Astronomy in Brewster’s Encyclope- 
dia. Both of these are written with admirable skill and 
taste; but the former is part of a voluminous treatise in a 
foreign language, and the work which contains the latter is 
from its size and cost inaccessible to a great majority of 
the reading community. We are therefore glad that the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have under- 
taken to present their numerous subscribers in England and 
America with a succinct sketch of the rise and progress of 
this most interesting of all sciences. The portion of this 
history already published is well arranged, concise, enter- 
taining, and instructive. We propose in what remains of 
this article, without particular reference to any of these 
treatises, to give an abstract of the ancient and modern his- 
tory of astronomy. 

Astronomy is a subject on which some rude notions have 
been formed in the infancy of every nation. In the savage 
state, men felt their entire dependence upon the sun for light 
in their excursions among their native forests, and anxiously 
waited for the return of the new moon to enable them to pro- 
long the chase, —their chief source of subsistence. They 
naturally observed the varying length of the days, and the 
moon’s alternate increase and wane, and thus established, 
though not with mathematical accuracy, the division of time 
into months and years. 

The first step in civilization is to obtain subsistence from 
the certain profits of agricultural industry, rather than from 
the precarious resource of the chase. At this stage of im- 
provement, astronomy receives a considerable share of atten- 
tion. The roving hunter had marked the revolving years 
only by the snows of each winter. The calculating husband- 
man marks accurately the change of season, and enters in 
his calendar seed-time and harvest, summer and winter. 

But of all professions that of the shepherd has proved most 
favorable to the early growth of astronomical science. The 
care of the flocks was not in the days of yore, as it is now, 
in the hands of men as vacant as their dumb charge. Kings 
and princes did not disdain the office. David was a shep- 
herd ; and it was while he watched his father’s flock on the 
plains of Judea, that he so devoutly considered “ the heavens, 
the work of God’s hand, and the moon and stars which he 
has ordained.”’ But long ere the royal pastor lived, Astron- 
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omy was assiduously cultivated by the shepherds of Egypt. 
In a climate ever salubrious, under a cloudless sky, and 
among valleys which changed not their verdure with the 
revolving year, they never ‘confined their flocks in pens, but 
alternately watched them as they continued their grazing or 
their gambols through the night. In the calmness of na- 
ture’s repose, with nought above them but the bright azure 
of heaven, they could not but turn their attention to those 
orbs which moved there in silent majesty. ‘They made the 
observation of the heavens a constant study, and an unfailing 
source of pleasure. They divided the zodiac into twelve 
signs, gave names to the constellations of fixed stars, as their 
wayward fancy suggested resemblances to natural objects, 
and calculated eclipses with a considerable degree of accu- 
racy. From knowledge they passed to love and adoration. 
With enthusiastic ardor they worshipped the whole host of 
heaven, and beheld in every star a present God. 

The Chaldees probably derived the knowledge of Astron- 
omy from Egypt. ‘They cultivated the science with great 
assiduity and success, made use of some simple instruments 
for observation, and calculated a series of eclipses with per- 
fect accuracy. Their mode of dividing the zodiac is memo- 
rable for its ingenious simplicity. They filled a large vessel 
with water, made a small aperture in it at the rising of one 
of the stars in the zodiac, and measured the quantity of wa- 
ter which flowed out till the next rising of the same star. 
This water they then divided into twelve equal portions, let 
each portion flow successively through the same aperture, 
observed the stars which rose during each period of time 
so designated, and thus completed the division of the zo- 
diac into its twelve signs. 

The bypothesis that Pheenicia was settled by a colony of 
Egyptian shepherds is almost entirely gratuitous, and, for 
want of historical data, admits of neither proof nor refutation. 
However that may be, it is undeniable that the Pheenicians 
were adepts in astronomy, and were among the first to make 
it practically useful. While the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries scarcely trusted their fragile barks to a rivulet’s gentle 
current, they engrossed the commerce of the known world, 
fearlessly navigated the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
and even ventured beyond the Pillars of Hercules. They 
guided themselves on their voyages by the fixed stars, par- 
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ticularly by the Great Bear, to which they gave a name de- 
noting imstruction or indication. 

Among the other nations of remote antiquity, the Chinese 
and the Indians were the only ones that cultivated this sci- 
ence to any considerable extent. The former were deligent 
in their researches ; but seem to have been incapable of 
employing their results in discovering the laws of nature. 
The latter united industry and acuteness. 

The Greeks derived the rudiments of this and other sci- 
ences from the Egyptian and Pheenician colonies which set- 
tled on their coasts more than a thousand years before the 
Christian era. ‘Thales was the first of the Greeks to whom 
is attributed any important astronomical discovery. He was 
the author of the present division of the earth’s surface into 
zones, and was aware of its spherical shape. He maintained 
also that the moon derived her light from the sun, and that 
her eclipses were occasioned by her passing through the 
earth’s shadow. He obtained great celebrity by predicting 
with perfect accuracy a total eclipse of the sun. Anaxago- 
ras, a contemporary of Pericles, pursued this noble science 
with an enthusiastic self-devotion. When asked by some of 
his unscientific friends, whether he was indifferent to his 
country, ‘‘ No,”’ said he, pointing upwards, “it engrosses all 
my thoughts ; I was placed in the world, only that I might 
observe the sun, the moon, and the heavens.’? He main- 
tained that the sun was a red hot stone larger than Pelopon- 
nesus. He wrote on the phases and eclipses of the moon ; 
and, with prophetic eye anticipating the disclosures of mod- 
ern science, he imagined this luminary to be habitable like the 
earth, and like it diversified with seas, mountains, and val- 
leys. But the superstitious Athenians, indignant at seeing 
him break the fetters of ignorance which they had deemed 
sacred, condemned him to death, and were hardly prevailed 
upon by Pericles to change that penalty to banishment. 
Thus have the bigoted in every age obscured, and striven to 
quench the light of knowledge. Pythagoras inferred the 
spherical figure of the earth from the difference of the alti- 
tude of the same star as observed at the same time from dif- 
ferent places. He discovered the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
He maintained the doctrine of the revolution of the earth on 
its own axis and about the sun. But the fate of Anaxagoras 
deterred him from publishing these opinions, and they were 
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handed down among his disciples for centuries under the seal 
of secrecy. In 440 before Christ, Philolaus, a Pythagorean, 
openly taught these doctrines at Crotona, his native place, 
but was soon obliged to shelter himself from the resentment 
of his countrymen by a voluntary exile. 

About 300 B. C. astronomy was again cultivated in 
Egypt, its ancient seat. Ptolemy Philadelphus, an enlight- 
ened and munificent sovereign, attracted to his court most of 
the great philosophers of his age. Under his reign com- 
menced that series of philosophers, commonly styled the 
Alexandrian school. Hipparchus was its brightest ornament. 
After his death the school declined for four or five centu- 
ries, and then expired. 

And for a time astronomy and every other science lan- 
guished in neglect, and would have become extinct, had it 
not been for the precious art of writing, on which, as on an in- 
tellectual bridge, learning crossed the gulf of ages. But bar- 
barous hands essayed even to break down this bridge, and thus 
to overwhelm in oblivion the treasures which it supported. 
The Arabs or Saracens, whom Mahomet and his successors 
led to victory, had no literature but the records of their faith. 
By one of their armies, under the direction of the Caliph 
Omar, was burned the celebrated Alexandrian library, in 
which perished many astronomical works. ‘This conflagra- 
tion was the result of religious bigotry. ‘ Burn it,” says the 
Moslem chief, “ for, if its contents are not to be found in the 
Koran, they are worse than useless; and if they coincide 
with it, they are superfluous.” 

But when the Saracens had subjugated the fairest portions 
of Asia and Europe, the barbarous victors laid aside the 
laurel wreath, and sought the more peaceful honors of the 
ivy and the bay. Science, banished from Greece and Rome, 
from the shades of Academus and the halls once thronged 
by her votaries, sought an asylum among her persecutors. 
Haroun Al Raschid, Almansor, and Almamon deserve to be 
mentioned with honor as liberal patrons of astronomical sci- 
ence. Albategnius, Governor of Syria, was the most noted 
Arabian astronomer. He determined the eccentricity of the 
ecliptic, and constructed a new and exact set of tables for 
the meridian of Aracte in Mesopotamia. The Persians and 
Tartars followed in the steps of the Arabs. 

But the glory of Asia was of short duration, and her sons 
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soon relapsed into their former state of degraded ignorance. 
Bigotry and despotism have ever since held them in thral- 
dom and cramped their intellectual energies. 

The first efforts for the revival of astronomical science in 
Europe were made in Spain, where the Arabs had intro- 
duced learning. Alphonso the Tenth, of Castile, founded a 
college at Toledo for the sole purpose of cultivating that 
science, and at great expense assembled a body of learned 
professors. ‘The impulse once given, genius found its de- 
served recompense in ease and honor, and the lists of fame 
were crowded with competitors. 

A complete revolution in Astronomy occurred about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century under the auspices of the 
illustrious Copernicus. He in early life examined with care 
the old, intricate theories in devising which so much genius 
had been wasted, and intuitively perceived how inconsistent 
they all were with the simplicity of nature. Why, asked 
he, should innumerable orbs, so vast and so immensely dist- 
ant from us, be placed in the firmament barely to feast the 
gaze of curious philosophers? Why should suns blaze and 
burn for the benefit of a world which their light can scarcely 
reach? ‘To answer rationally questions like these was to 
subvert an established error, sanctioned by scientific and re- 
ligious bigotry. He shrunk not from the office. He revived 
the Pythagorean system, which ages of darkness had almost 
blotted from the memory of man. He maintained both by 
word and writing the dangerous doctrine, that the sun was 
immoveable, and that the earth, by its revolving daily about 
its axis and annually around the sun, produced the sun’s ap- 
parent change of place. Fearful of the prejudice of those 
around him, he did not venture to publish his theory to the 
world till near the close of his life. He died from the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel on the very day on which he received 
the first printed copy of his great work ‘ On the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies.” He thus escaped persecution 
from the Catholic Church, which long accounted the doc- 
trine of the sun’s being immoveable as a damnable heresy, 
because, according to Scripture, Joshua commanded the sun 
to stand still, which of course implies previous and subse- 
quent motion. 

Tycho Brahe was the next astronomer of eminence. He 
was more remarkable for his love of the science, and his 
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accuracy and indefatigable industry as an observer, than for 
the strength of his mind or the soundness of his theories. 
He was born in Norway, and in early life pursued his studies 
under the patronage of I'rederic the First, of Denmark. This 
monarch generously gave him the island of Heren on which 
he erected an observatory. On the death of his royal pa- 
tron, the ill treatment which he received from Charles the 
Fourth obliged him to leave his native land, and in his old 
age to seek protection and support at the court of Rodolph 
the Second, of Germany. Full of grief for his exile, and deriv- 
ing no consolation from the respect and kind offices of stran- 
gers, he soon terminated his labors and his sufferings. Per- 
haps an innate obstinacy, perhaps the vain desire of giving 
his name to a new system prevented his embracing the Co- 
pernican theory of the universe. He held many unphilo- 
sophical opinions, and even pretended to the arts of magic 
and divination. 

Kepler, his illustrious disciple, was born in Wirtemberg, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. After Tycho’s 
death Kepler was entrusted with the results of his observa- 
tions, upon which he founded his calculations and constructed 
his theories. He discovered the laws of planetary motion 
(the principal of which is, that the squares of the periods 
in which the planets revolve are as the cubes of their dist- 
ances from the sun), and had some faint idea of the laws of 
gravitation, which it was reserved for Newton fully to de- 
velope. He likewise discovered that the tides were occa- 
sioned by the combined or opposed attraction of the sun and 
moon. But while we name those laws the discovery of 
which will gild his name with an undying lustre, we cannot 
overlook other speculations and opinions of his, which are 
not only unphilosophical, but puerile and absurd. In one of 
his books he attempts to prove that the earth has a physical 
sympathy with the heavenly bodies, and perceives the posi- 
tions of the stars by the same sort of instinct by which a dog 
knows his master. In another work he asserts, that the 
earth is a huge animal ; that the winds are its breath issuing 
from apertures in the mountains ; and that this and the other 
planets crawl through space by the action of muscles like 
those of the human body. He says also that the earth on 
the approach of a comet sweats with terror, and thence pro- 
duces extraordinary rains and floods. It is painful to relate 
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that this immortal benefactor of science, though nominally 
supported by the Emperor Rodolph, languished and died 
under the burden of poverty. But his noble spirit preferred 
fame to wealth, and he frequently declared that he would 
rather be the discoverer of what is yet styled Kepler’s First 
Law, than master of the richest empire on earth. While he 
keenly felt the neglect and contempt of his contemporaries, 
he knew that posterity would do him justice, —that honor 
would spring forth from his tomb and glory hallow it. 

While Kepler was shedding light upon the path of science 
in Germany, Galileo’s transcendent talents were employed in 
the same cause in Italy. Though probably not the inventor 
of the telescope, he was the first to apply it to any import- 
ant practical purpose, and he also greatly improved its con- 
struction. ‘The one which he used was made from the tube 
of an organ. He viewed with its aid the surface of the moon, 
and found her to be, like the earth, an opaque body, diversi- 
fied with hills and plains. He found that Venus, when 
brought nearer the eye, exhibited phases similar to those of 
the moon. He was the first to observe the spots on the sun’s 
disc, and by their motion he ascertained the period in which 
the sun revolved about its axis. 

But his most important discovery was that of Jupiter’s 
satellites, the eclipses of which furnish a sure and easy mode 
of ascertaining longitude at sea. ‘The proof which the tele- 
scope furnished of the immense distance of the fixed stars, 
convinced Galileo that they could not be mere satellites of our 
own planet, and he became an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Copernican system. As soon as it was known that he had 
embraced this heresy, bigotry armed against him the whole 
college of cardinals, and he was deemed a promising candi- 
date for the honors of martyrdom. He was, however, re- 
prieved on condition that he should never after employ his 
lips or his pen in support of this system. He nevertheless 
compounded with conscience so far as to write a dialogue 
«On the Motion of the Earth” between three philosophers. 
In this, one of the interlocutors supports the established sys- 
tem with some little ingenuity, while the other two advance 
a series of overwhelming arguments in favor of the Coper- 
nican theory. On the publication of this he was summoned 
before a tribunal composed of seven cardinals, who ordered 
him to recant and renounce his favorite system. Fear 
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wrought upon the venerable philosopher, and in a moment 
of weakness he publicly read and signed the recantation from 
which the following is an extract. “I, Galileo, holding the 
holy Gospels in my hands, do hereby swear to renounce and 
abjure for ever the damnable heresy that the sun is the cen- 
tre of motion, and is itself motionless. So help me God, 
and these holy Gospels which I hold in my hand.” 

What a deplorable picture do we here see of human pre- 
sumption on the one hand, and infirmity on the other! See 
those professed ministers of a heavenly faith attempting to 
shroud in darkness the laws of nature, and prostrating by 
their unkindness a man nobler and wiser and better than 
themselves, whose only fault was the love of truth. Then 
see that venerable patriarch of science on the brink of the 
grave, renouncing, at the shrine of superstition, truths which 
he had loved, which he still loves as his own soul. Not con- 
tent with this infamous recantation, his judges condemned 
him to perpetual imprisonment, and ordered him to recite in 
public once a week for three years the seven penitential 
psalms. Partly on account of his deep humiliation, partly 
through the intercession of his friend the grand-duke of 'Tus- 
cany, his punishment was mitigated, and he was permitted 
to retire to a little village near Florence. While there he 
was honored by an embassy from the Dutch government, 
who sent to obtain his method of ascertaining longitude by 
means of Jupiter’s satellites. But hardly had the envoys 
arrived when he became suddenly blind. He did not, how- 
ever, suspend his scientific labors until death. 

The next great name that our subject leads us to mention, 
is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who flourished in the latter part 
of the seventeeth century. Never was a mind better adapt- 
ed than his to philosophic research. He was equally averse 
to rash speculation, and to needless caution. He was slow 
in forming his conclusions; for he never took a false step, 
and never assumed what it was incumbent on him to prove. 
Others have roamed more boldly through space, have form- 
ed as plausible theories, and have arrayed their systems in 
gayer and more attractive colors. Simple, unadorned truth 
was his aim ; and, in seeking it, he ever exhibited that mod- 
esty which characterizes genuine wisdom, and was the hum- 
blest and most unostentatious of men, though of all philoso- 
phers he had the best pretence for pride. In Astronomy he 
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took a new course. The motions, periods, and distances of 
the heavenly bodies had previously been the object of much 
research. He directed his attention to that hidden energy 
which retains each orb, each particle of matter, in its place, 
and which produces, regulates, and checks every motion of 
every atom in the universe. He laid bare the secret springs 
of nature’s mechanism, so that the infant’s mind can now 
comprehend what to his wisest predecessors had been un- 
fathomable mystery. ‘There is yet another point of view 
in which we would introduce Newton’s character. Some 
shallow-headed philosophers, and some of whom better 
things might have been expected, have endeavoured to place 
science and religion in battle array, have striven to destroy 
the brightest hopes vouchsafed to man, and, while they have 
presented new worlds to the visual organ, have blotted out 
from the heavens the polar star of Christian faith. Newton 
was a Christian in heart and life; and though master of the 
laws and the teachings of nature, he scorned not to sit as an 
humble, child-like learner at the feet of Jesus. 

Contemporary with Newton was Dr. Halley, who in early 
life went to St. Helena to make a catalogue of the southern 
stars, and who afterwards ascertained, by means of a transit 
of Venus, the distance of the sun from the earth. As astrono- 
mer royal, he was succeeded by Dr. Bradley, who discover- 
ed the aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis. 

In 1747, D’Alembert, Clairaut, and Euler, without pre- 
vious concert, undertook to investigate the phenomena at- 
tending the motion of the moon, by solving what is usually 
called the problem of the three round bodies. Clairaut was 
the most successful, and he published a set of lunar tables 
more exact than any before extant. 

La Grange devoted his attention mainly to the apparent 
irregularities of the motion of the earth and other plan- 
ets. He has brought order out of confusion, and has demon- 
strated that these very irregularities have their periods, their 
bounds, and their laws. 

La Place, whose ‘“‘ Méchanique Céleste”’ has been ranked 
with Newton’s “ Principia,” fully investigated the theory of 
the tides, and arrived at results of great practical utility. 

Of all the astronomical observers that have ever lived, 
Dr. Herschel was the most industrious and successful. Sat- 
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urn’s rings and two of its satellites were discovered by him. 
In 1781, he discovered the most distant planet in the sys- 
tem, — Herschel or Uranus, modestly named by himself 
Georgium Sidus, in honor of his royal patron. ‘The Milky 
Way, and the nebule or spots of faint white light in the 
heavens, he found to be composed of clusters of immensely 
distant suns, each doubtless the source of light and heat to 
a system of habitable planets. He also advanced the hy- 
pothesis that the sun, though stationary with regard to us, is 
not so with regard to bodies out of its own system. He ob- 
served a motion among the constellations, and was thence 
led to form the bold, yet not extravagant theory, that the 
whole visible universe revolves round a common centre, a 
sun of suns, the most vast and noble of the Creator’s works. 

The great distance between Mars and Jupiter had render- 
ed it previously probable that a planet existed between them. 
In 1801, Piazzi of Sicily discovered the little planet Ceres. 
The next year Dr. Olbers of Bremen discovered Pallas, 
in 1807, Vesta; and Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding 
of Lilienthal in 1804. These are conjectured to be frag- 
ments of a large planet, which was dismembered by internal 
convulsion, or by contact with a comet. 

Mr. Troughton has lately made himself celebrated in Eu- 
rope and America by his improvements in the construction of 
mathematical instruments and his accuracy in their minute 
divisions. 

To Playfair, the greatest astronomer that Scotland has 

roduced, we are indebted for a profound disquisition on 
{indian astronomy. 

As to the progress of this science in our own country we 
can say but little. We are noted rather for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge in every department, than for the high 
attainments of individuals. Engrossed by the cares and 
labors of active life, we have for the most part been content 
to reflect the scientific light borrowed from the old world. 
We have learned and applied to practice the discoveries of 
others ; but have made very few ourselves. Though astro- 
nomical knowledge is generally diffused through the commu- 
nity, though hardly a school-boy could be found who would 
not give you an outline of the generally received system, 
neither public nor private liberality has yet consecrated to 
future improvement a single observatory. But many good 
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elementary treatises have been compiled and translated by 
our professors and teachers ; and Bowditch’s practical work 
on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy is probably the best 
ever published. 





Art. V.—A Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improve- 
ment, and Present State of the Manufacture of Porcelain 
and Glass. [From Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. } 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 252. 


Tuis is a popular treatise on arts which formerly were 
buried in mystery, and which were as utterly beyond the 
comprehension of the mass of mankind, as the physics or 
metaphysics of the schools. Something of this mystery is 
still affected, and not unfrequently maintained for awhile, in 
matters of recent discovery and valuable improvements be- 
longing to the manufacture of porcelain and glass ; though 
the restless curiosity of the age, and the increased knowledge 
of chemical combinations and results, and the busy turn for 
experiment afford little chance for monopoly of skill, and 
long continued exclusive benefit of fortunate discoveries. 

To the account of each of the branches of manufacture, in 
the treatise before us, is prefixed an ‘ Historical Notice,” 
which to readers in general will be the most pleasing part 
of the book. But many curious facts pertaining to the sub- 
jects treated, and many anecdotes and descriptions of ingen- 
ious persons, are intermingled with the details of the me- 
chanical processes. 

Some knowledge of the forming of earthen vessels existed 
in very ancient times. We find several allusions to the pot- 
ter in the Old Testament ; and every one is familiar with 
the similitude drawn from his art in moulding the clay, as an 
illustration of the uncontrolled power of Jehovah over the 
human family. Jeremiah xviii. 6. In the third verse of the 
same chapter mention is made of the potter’s wheel accord- 
ing to our translation (though the word rendered wheel is of 
doubtful meaning) and afterwards of the vessel of clay which 
he wrought. In Egypt the art of pottery was known prob- 
ably long before it was introduced into Europe. From that 
country it may be presumed that the Greeks derived the art, 
and from these the Romans, by whom it was conveyed to 
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the ancient Britons ; though some have maintained that the 
Britons were acquainted with it before the invasion of their 
country by the Romans. In China and Japan the art must 
have been very ancient, since it attained to great perfection 
before the manufactures of those countries found their way 
into Europe. The fine earthen wares of China were long 
in general use among Europeans, before they acquired any 
knowledge of the component parts; and many idle theories 
were broached on the subject. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Francis Xavier 
d’Entrecolles, a missionary in China, procured by stealth 
specimens of the earths used in the composition of porcelain, 
and obtained some knowledge of the manufacturing process ; 
but for want of practical knowledge on his part, and of suc- 
cess in procuring the requisite substances in France, his dis- 
coveries were unavailing. ‘They were not the occasion of 
the first establishment of the porcelain manufacture in Eu- 
rope. This was in Saxony, and was the result, as we are 
told by the author of the treatise before us, of “an incidental 
discovery made by the Baron de Botticher, a German alche- 
mist.” 


** While prosecuting his vain experiments in search of the 
philosopher’s stone, this man prepared some crucibles, which 
he observed were caused by the action of heat to assume all 
the characteristics of Oriental porcelain. Blinded by the ava- 
rice which prompted their visionary labors, the adepts of that 
day seemed generally to have turned away from the important 
discoveries that courted their notice, and which were thus re- 
served to reward the patient investigations of more philosophic 
minds in later times. From this reproach De Botticher is 
free. The importance of the real discovery thus made was 
sufficiently apparent ; and he had the wisdom to abandon imme- 
diately his former pursuit, and to give up the energies of his 
mind to the establishment of a manufacture, which was, in the 
end, productive of more beneficial results to himself and to his 
country, than if he had indeed been successful in his alchemi- 
cal labors. ‘The world at large did not immediately reap the 
full benefit of this discovery, as, with a jealousy but too com- 
mon, the processes used in the Dresden works were veiled in 
impenetrable secrecy. Up to the period of De Botticher’s death, 
in 1719, only white porcelain was made in Saxony; yet the 
success with which this manufacture was accompanied, occa- 
sioned attempts at imitation in France; and porcelain works 
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were established at St. Cloud, and in the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine at Paris,—the fabrics produced in which although of 
beautiful external appearance, were wanting in most of the 
qualities essential to good porcelain.” pp. 22, 23. 


Meanwhile the celebrated Réaumur, excited by the acqui- 
sition of the Chinese specimens above mentioned, pursued 
his researches, “ the result of which was communicated by 
him to the Academy of Sciences, and published by that body 
in 1727 and 1729.” The following is the account of his 
successful investigations. 


** Having procured specimens of Oriental, Saxon, and French 
porcelains, and broken them, he proceeded to examine their 
internal structure. The grain in both the Chinese and Saxon 
pieces appeared compact, smooth, and shining ; while that of 
the French ware was less close and fine, without lustre, and 
its grain resembled sugar. He next proceeded to ascertain 
their habitudes on exposure to great heat in a crucible, and 
reported, that all the European specimens were melted, while 
that of China remained unaltered. This most essential differ- 
ence led Réaumur to discover the true nature of porcelain, 
which is a semi-vitrified compound, in which one portion re- 
mains infusible at the greatest heat to which it can be exposed, 
while the other portion vitrifies at that heat, and enveloping 
the infusible part, produces that smooth, compact, and shin- 
ning texture, as well as transparency, which are distinctive of 
true porcelain. Macquer in his ‘ Chemical Dictionary,’ asserts, 
that Réaumur was wrong in classing the Saxon manufacture 
with the other fusible porcelains of European production ; 
since the materials of which it is composed have always been 
similar to those of which the China ware is made, one portion 
being absolutely infusible during the baking. 

‘* In his examination of the two porcelain earths received from 
China, which are called in that country pe-tun-tse and kao-lin, 
Réaumur made a small cake of each substance, separately, and 
exposed both to the heat of a porcelain furnace. One, the 
pe-tun-tse, was fused by this means, without any addition ; 
while the other, kao-lin, gave no sign of fusion. He next inti- 
mately compounded the two earths, and found, when the mix- 
ture was baked, that it had acquired all the qualities of the 
finest Chinese ware. 

** All that was then wanting for the perfect imitation of this 
admired production was the discovery of materials analogous 
to the specimen furnished by D’Entrecolles. The search for 
these was very speedily successful ; and the manufacture of 
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porcelain having, from this time, been taken under the royal 
patronage in France, the works of Sévres produced specimens 
of art which vied successfully with those of Dresden and 
China.” pp. 23, 24. 

The remainder of the Historical Notices concerning porce- 
lain manufacture is taken up chiefly with an account of 
English pottery, its advancement and extension, particularly 
of what has been accomplished by the famous Mr. Wedg- 
wood, who pursued his scientific investigations under the dis- 
advantages of a poor education, and the avocations of a busy 
and active life. 

The principal substances used in all kinds of pottery are 
clay and flint. Great care is requisite in the choice of the 
clay, and still greater in combining it with a due portion of 
flint. The clay is mixed with pure water till it acquires 
‘the consistence of cream.’’ Rain water is preferred, and 
**in Germany the manufacturer prepares his materials only 
twice in the year, at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes,” 
believing that the rain at those times has peculiar virtues 
for his purpose. Our author treats this matter with very 
creditable and cautious kindness. ‘‘ Although,”’ he says, 
** the grounds for this nicety are not apparent, it would savour 
of presumption to attribute the practice entirely to prejudice. 
The observations of men practically engaged in manual or 
chemical operations have frequently led to improvements in 
processes, long before the reasons whereon these should 
have been founded have been revealed by scientific re- 
searches.”’ p. 41. 

For the manner of grinding the flint, and the various 
manipulations preparatory, to mixing the ingredients and 
forming the paste ; for the process of evaporation afterwards, 
and the slapping of the mass, in order to produce the most 
perfect compactness, and thoroughly to expel all the air- 
bubbles ; and for the shaping of it on the wheel or in the 
mould, we must refer our readers to the treatise itself. It 
may be added here, however, that besides the principal in- 
gredients already mentioned, which are used in the English 
potteries, several other materials are added to them, or in 
part substituted for them, in the manufacture of porcelain ; 
such as gypsum, calcined bones, common salt, &c. 

We pass over the account of the formation of different 
kinds of vessels and utensils ; of the process of baking, in 
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which trial pieces are sometimes placed in the oven so that 
they can be withdrawn from time to time for examination, as 
the housewife experiments for her pastry ; and of the differ- 
ent kinds of glazing, in which account the perseverance of 
Bernard de Patissy is recorded, who devoted several years 
to experiments on the composition of enamel ; being at one 
time reduced to such extreme poverty as to use his furniture 
and some part of the wood-work of his dwelling-house to 
feed his furnace, and to strip himself of part of his apparel 
to silence the clamor of his assistant workman for wages, till 
at length he was rewarded with complete success. 

The invention of the art of painting on earthen ware is 
very ancient. Relics of Egyptian art of this kind remain, 
which were produced more than three thousand years ago ; 
‘* showing that the artists of Egypt were possessed of suffi- 
cient practical knowledge of chemistry to avail themselves 
of processes which have been brought to light anew by sci- 
entific investigators of more modern times.” ‘The mystery 
which has been thrown around the processes in the compo- 
sition and glazing of wares in modern times extended for a 
a while to the preparation of colors, till ‘‘ Brongniart, at one 
time director of the national manufactory of porcelain at 
Sevres, in France, published a correct statement of the most 
approved plans for preparing and combining the metallic 
oxides used in coloring porcelain and glass.” p. 69. No at- 
tempt had before been made to apply the principles of chem- 
ical science to the art; so that what was founded in estab- 
lished laws, was left to chance and to unfounded hypotheses. 

From mere imitations of rude Chinese patterns, Europeans 
have advanced to a beautiful style of decoration by the intro- 
duction of landscapes and figures true to nature, enlisting 
artists of some reputation to furnish the designs. 


‘The method of transferring printed designs to earthen 
vessels is thus pursued. ‘The landscape or pattern is engraved 
upon copper, and the color, which is mixed with boiled linseed 
oil, is laid on the plate in the same manner as ink is usually 
applied by copper-plate printers. To increase the fluidity of 
the oil, the plate is then temporarily placed in a stove, a sheet 
of damped tissue paper is laid on it, and both are passed in the 
ordinary manner through the press. The paper, wet with the 
color, is then delivered to a girl, who reduces its size by cut- 
ting away the blank portion surrounding the pattern, and passes 
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it to another girl, by whom the impression is applied lightly to 
the ware when in the state of biscuit. A third girl is next 
employed, who, with a piece of woollen cloth rolled tightly in 
the form of a cylinder, rubs the paper closely against the piece, 
in order to press the color sufficiently into its substance. The 
paper thus rubbed is left adhering to the article for an hour, 
when both are placed in a cistern of water, so that the paper 
becomes soft enough to be peeled off without violence, having 
transferred to the biscuit the impression which it had received 
from the copper-plate. 

‘** When the pieces thus printed have stood a sufficiently long 
time to become dry, they are placed in an oven, to whicha 
gentle heat is applied, in order, by dissipating the oil, to pre- 
pare the wares for receiving the glaze. ‘This is, of course, 
completely transparent, as otherwise the distinctness of the 
pattern would be impaired.” pp. 84, 85. 


Such is the method employed in the English potteries. 
The French, among whom the decoration of the wares by 
means of engravings is of more recent origin, adopt a differ- 
ent process. 

The last chapter of the Treatise on Porcelain is on the 
Chinese method of manufacture. In their processes the 
division of labor is carried to its greatest possible extent. 
The place of the manufacture is called King-te-ching ; and 
“ according to the statement of different travellers, there are 
established five hundred factories, giving employment to 
more than a million of artisans.”’ 

Of the history, progressive improvement, and present 
state of the manufacture of glass, we can afford room only 
for a very slight notice. This wonderful compounded sub- 
stance, so perfectly transparent, while all the separate mate- 
rials are opaque, so impermeable to liquids, serving so many 
useful purposes in domestic economy, ministering to the im- 
perfections of human sight, and affording a medium for amaz- 
ing discoveries in respect to the minute objects around us, 
and for searching into the sublime mechanism of the uni- 
verse, was, in some of its uses, known in very ancient times. 
The invention or discovery of glass is commonly ascribed to 
the Phenicians. The ancient Egyptians were acquainted 
with its manufacture, and the Romans at one period were 
supplied with a great part of their glass from Alexandria. 

The first mention, we believe, of glass made into plates 
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for windows, is that cited by our author from St. Jerome. 
This must have been in the early part of the fifth century. 
The first proof of a similar use of glass in England, appears 
to be that which is cited from the venerable Bede, who in 
his history of Weremouth, says that “in the year six hun- 
dred and seventy-four, the abbot Benedict sent for artists 
from beyond seas to glaze the windows of the church and 
monastery of Weremouth in Durham, and that these were 
our first instructors in the art of making window-glass.”’ 

But the slow progress which was made in what is now 
deemed essential to the comfort of civilized man, appears 
from the following remarks and citations in the treatise before 
us. 


** The following curious entry, extracted from the Northum- 
berland household book, makes it apparent that at a much 
later period than the one just mentioned, the comfort of glazed 
windows was not considered as a matter of course even in 
establishments where great state and magnificence were main- 
tained. This entry occurs in the minutes of a survey of Aln- 
wick Castle made in the year 1567: — 

*** And because throwe extream windes the glasses of the 
windowes of this and other my lords castels and houses here in 
the country dooth decay and waste, yt were good the whole 
leightes of everie windowe at the departure of his lordshippe 
from lyinge at anie of his sade castels and houses, and dowring 
the time of his lordshippes absence or others lyinge in them 
were taken doune and lade up in safetie ; and at sooch tyme as 
either his lordshippe or anie other sholde lye at anie of the sade 
places, the same might then be set uppe of newe with smale 
charges to his lordshippe ; whereas now the decaye thereof 
shall be verie costlie and chargeable to be repayred.’ 

“We learn also from Ray’s Itinerary (p. 187), that ‘in 
Scotland, as late as 1661, the windows of the ordinary country 
houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts of those of 
even the king’s palaces had glass, the lower ones having only 
two wooden shutters to open at pleasure and admit the fresh 
air.” p. 112. 


Though the essential ingredients of every description of 
glass are silex and an alkali, yet several other substances are 
employed in the manufacture of similar or of different kinds 
of glass. ‘The variety in the kinds of materials and in their 
proportions is found to be very considerable in comparing 
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the prescriptions of different writers, more so than would 
seem possible to a novice in these processes. 

The art of coloring glass when in fusion, which was known 
to the ancients, and by means of which they gave beautiful 
representations of natural objects, is now lost. But the 
method of staining and burning in metallic colors has been 
carried to great perfection in modern times, admitting a 
beautiful variety of tints and delicate shadings. The cutting 
of glass is a modern invention, and dates no farther back 
than the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

We recommend the ‘ Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Porcelain and Glass,” to all who wish to know something 
of these curious arts. It is written in an unpretending and 
intelligible style ; it is drawn from standard authorities, and 
is methodically arranged ; and it is sufficiently copious and 
scientific in its details for a popular work on the subjects 
which it embraces. 





Art. VI. — The Soul of Man. A Sermon preached at the 
Tabernacle Church, Salem, Massachusetts, April 22, 
1832. By Leonarp Wiruineton, Pastor of the First 
Church in Newbury. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 
1832. Svo. pp. 22. 


Tue text of this discourse is from Genesis ii. 7. ‘ And 
man became a living soul’’; i. e. being or person. It is not 
the first good sermon we have read which had no direct con- 
nection with the text; and Mr. Withington was aware, when 
he wrote, that an objection might be made to his use of the 
passage, though he declined to ‘‘ meddle with the criticism 
which the Hebrew scholar might exercise on this verse.” 
In all such cases we should think it better to omit the text, 
if an appropriate one cannot be found, rather than to leave 
a doubt or a wrong impression upon the mind of the hearer 
or reader. 

The soul is considered by the author as comprising the 
whole intellectual, in contradistinction to the material man ; 
and to us who have never had the slightest leaning towards 
materialism, he appears to show most logically and satisfac- 
torily that no analogies in the operations of organized matter 
afford the slightest illustration or explanation of the opera- 
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tions of the mind or soul. This is known only by its own 
‘* operations — thinking and feeling. These two operations 
are what the ancients meant when they spoke of reason and 
the passions.”’ * 

After speaking of the operations of the soul, Mr. Withing- 
ton proceeds to the influences to which it is subject. 1. That 
of one man over another; 2. That of the appetites and pas- 
sions ; and 3. That of God, or the Holy Spirit. Under the 
first of these heads comes in human free agency, the power 
of choice. Under the second, besides the further illustration 
of the same power, the doctrine of materialism again appears 
in view; to the abettors of which Mr. Withington thus 
replies. 


** We must remind these materialists that their reasoning is 
imperfect, and will not support the dreadful conclusions they 
build upon it. For what does it amount to? The soul, during 
its union with the body, is affected by the body’s operations. 
It grows with its growth, and decays with its decay. Nor is 
this the only fact. The operation is reciprocal. There are as 
many instances of the body’s being affected through the mind, 
as the mind through the body. No one, I presume, ever 
thought of collecting all these instances, and proving from them 
that the soul was all and the body nothing. Why, then should 
the materialist support his opinion by a partial exhibition of the 
facts? We see one person hear a piece of news — wholly intel- 
lectual — it fills him with melancholy ; he pines away with 
grief. He dies, perhaps, in despair. In this case, not a limb 
was wounded ; not an ounce of blood was taken from the heart ; 
it was wholly the intellect, acting on the corporeal frame. We 
see another man intensely engaged in some enterprise — all his 
feelings are engrossed ; and he goes through wakefulness and 
toil, which, in other circumstances would kill him. The action 
of his mind gives strength to his body. Indeed, the whole of 
man’s life is a series of intellectual actions, in which the soul 
predominates and the body obeys. I say not that these things 
would prove, without express revelation, that the soul is im- 
mortal; but I do say, they throw no objections in the way 





* Plato’s threefold division of the soul —the pure intellectual part, 
translated by the terms, mens, ratio, and consilium in Cicero’s account, 
—that which is nourished by pleasure or pleasurable sensations 
(voluptate alitur), and that which is the residence of the angry passions 
(ardor irarum), may be reduced to the same division, — reason and the 
passions. 
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of that truth ; and I do say, moreover, that a careful inspection 
of our powers will lead us to conclude, that our actions are not 
wholly dependent on a system of flesh and blood.” pp. 11, 12. 


Concerning the influence of the Spirit of God on the soul, 
we cannot forbear to quote some passages in which the au- 
thor runs through a brief and striking analogy in illustration 
of this momentous truth; resulting in the most honorable 
conceptions of the divine government. 


“Ist. It seems probable that God, in dealing with man, 
should govern him according to his nature. He made man, 
and adapted every spring in his soul to the situation in which 
he was placed. He provides for all creatures an element suit- 
ed to their nature. He made the fishes for the seas; the birds 
for the air ; and cattle to walk the ground. He rules all crea- 
tures according to the instincts or faculties which he has given 
them. Now it seems natural to suppose that man, his noblest 
work, should be ruled according to his nature. Nothing can 
be more obvious than that man was made to be a moral be- 
ing. In all his social connexions, he acts as such — he ap- 
pears to be made chiefly for such a purpose; and God’s gov- 
ernment over the universe is eminently moral. Is it likely, 
then, when he comes to influence the mind of man, he should 
use other means, and take him out of that circle in which he 
was made to act? Shall he be persuaded to every social duty, 
and not be persuaded to the more important duties of religion ? 
Though God is Almighty, and can coerce every mind, yet it 
seems most suitable to his wisdom to present the powerful mo- 
tive; to make his people willing ; and to reign over conquered 
hearts, that are voluntary in speaking his praise. It would be 
very strange if the most important act of a sinner’s whole life, 
namely, believing on Christ, should not be an act of choice. 

“‘Qdly. It seems that if there were a secret power — not 
moral —by which God moved the hearts of men, it would 
greatly disturb the simplicity of his government. Let us im- 
agine that he held the hearts of men in his hands, by one 
power, and turned them by it; and offered his precepts and 
commands by another — would not these two forces disturb 
each other ; and, whichever was the governing force, might not 
the other be superfluous? So long as the sinner has a suspicion 
in his mind that he is kept hack by some power of which he is 
not conscious, as a moral being, will he not excuse himself 
from repentance? Will he not depend more upon the secret 
than the revealed power? This is the precise thing which thou- 
sands are doing. They cannot be Christians unless God draws 
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them ; but what this drawing is, they have never precisely 
stated to themselves. All the moral power of God becomes 
tame and lifeless, because this secret power is so much more 
effectual. And thus exhortations, warnings, the sharpest ac- 
tions of the conscience, and the deep strivings of the Spirit, are 
all in vain. Grasping at shadows, they lose the substance, and 
too often die in their sins. Like the Jews, who reject the true 
Messiah because they are looking for another ; so these delud- 
ed souls can never believe the Holy Spirit is in their hearts, 
because they are looking for something more.” pp. 17, 18. 


In a discourse which is otherwise so unexceptionable and 
so excellent, we regretted to find, when we came to the “ Re- 
flections,”’ the following passage, the personal application of 
which might have been spared, without weakening the au- 
thor’s reasoning, or high moral aim. ‘ ‘The materialist can- 
not conceive either of God or his government. Priestley 
was a materialist and a necessitarian, and very consistently 
so; for these opinions must go together.”’ Having gone so 
far, it would have been better for the author to complete the 
syllogism, by adding, —therefore Priestley could not con- 
ceive either of God or his government. Now we would have 
the errors of all philosophers and theologians pointed out 
and refuted ; but a man of so much learning and science, 
and of so many excellent qualities, as was Priestley (many 
enemies of his philosophical notions on theological subjects 
being judges), ought to be allowed to speak for himself, espe- 
cially where the consequences of his speculations are con- 
cerned, in regard to their influence on his own mind and 
heart. We are far from being deeply read in Priestley’s 
writings, and the only volume of his works which we have 
now at hand, is a volume of sermons, one of which is on the 
‘Doctrine of Divine Influences.” In the Preface to this 
discourse he alludes to what he regards as prejudice against 
his principles of materialism and philosophical necessity, — 
but the question is, how they affected his own understanding, 
and his moral and religious faith and feeling. Speaking of 
philosophical necessity, he says, ‘‘I believe there cannot be 
any valuable moral truth that does not connect and harmon- 
ize with it, if it does not directly imply it. ‘There can be no 
plan of moral government that is not built upon it, and every 
thing that a philosopher understands by the terms, account- 
ableness, praise, and blame, reward and punishment, neces- 
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sarily supposes it; and nothing that respects the discipline 
of the mind can have any meaning without it.” 

Again: ‘‘ Whatever notion men may entertain of divine 
and human agency, there must be something to which they 
will give the appellation of the usual or established course of 
nature.” Preface to Sermon on Divine Influences. 

In the Sermon itself he thus remarks concerning the na- 
ture or manner of divine influences. : 

‘The agency of God upon the minds of men, though real 
and constant, (for in him we live and move and have our 
being ) is not immediate or miraculous, but always through 
the medium of the natural means of instruction and reforma- 
tion.” 

And again, near the close of the sermon : 

‘«‘ Let this doctrine of Eivine influence teach us as individ- 
uals to cultivate above all things a spirit of habitual devotion, 
founded on the belief of the divine presence with us, and of 
his constant agency upon us and upon all things. This is 
that faith which is the only sure anchor of the soul in a tem- 
pestuous world; or rather it is the wings on which we rise 
above the world, and approach to a state of union with 
God.” Sermon on Divine Influences. 

Priestley was no hypocrite, but uttered freely what he 
believed and felt ; and let us not call one who honestly wrote 
in the manner we have shown that he did, from a cursory 
glance into a single book of his voluminous works, an atheist, 
because we cannot see how he could have any conception of 
God or of his government, as if all minds must work in the 
same way, and by ourrule. Let his philosophy be proved 
to be false, and let his inconsistencies be brought home to him 
and his abettors; and if the case is fully made out, it is 
nothing marvellous. It is the case of thousands of great 
and good men ; of men subjected to those idola spects as 
Lord Bacon calls them, those idols of the cave, those cher- 
ished prejudices and eccentricities of intellect, so dear often- 
times to the individual, while in the main he thinks and acts 
and feels just like all other good men and devout Christians. 
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Arr. VII.— The Minister’s Warfare and Weapons. — A 
Sermon, preached at the Installation of Rev. Seneca 
White at Wiscasset, April 18, 1832. By Witt 
Auten, D. D., President of Bowdoin College. Bruns- 
wick. 1832. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tue warfare in which the minister of the gospel is en- 
gaged, and the spiritual weapons with which he must sustain 
the conflict, in contradistinction to carnal weapons, form the 
principal division of this discourse. Among the instruments 
for promoting his purposes, from which he is precluded, is 
that of “ unequal, intolerant, and persecuting laws.” The 
author is under no apprehension of the union of church 
and state in our land; nor in general of such legislative 
enactments in the individual States as shall infringe upon 
religious liberty. Still he supposes a case in which the gov- 
ernment of a State may at one time enact laws in favor of 
one sect, and at another time in favor of another sect ; and 
that “‘we may even see the powerful engine of the law 
wielded against a single man,—an individual in the wide 
community, who may happen to be in a post of religious 
observation, — and for the avowed purpose of putting down 
sectarianism.’ ‘The words which we have quoted must be 
well understood in the State of Maine. Dr. Allen has not, 
however, left the inference to the reader’s sagacity and 
knowledge of circumstances ; but in a note appended to the 
discourse has boldly met the case to which he has here 
alluded. 

We subjoin so much of the note as is necessary to give 
our readers a view of the singular predicament in which Dr. 
Allen has been placed by an act of the legislature of Maine. 


‘This allusion to his own case may render it necessary, that 
the author should here give some explanation for the benefit of 
a portion of his readers. He was inducted into the office of 
president of Bowdoin College in 1820, and it was stipulated, 
that the tenure of his office should be ‘during good behavior.’ 
After he came into office, the two corporations of the college 
gave the legislature the right, which they had not before, to 
alter their powers, conferred by the charter. He had been in 
office about eleven years, and never heard a whisper of com- 
plaint from the Boards of the college, consisting of eighty of 
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the chief men of Maine, although a committee from the two 
Boards annually visits the college for the purpose of detecting 
abuses ; — the college had flourished and increased, having 
nearly a hundred and fifty students ;— a Medical School, at 
his suggestion in a letter to the Trustees, had been established, 
and for successive years had about a hundred medical stu- 
dents ; — he had given and procured as donations several hun- 
dred volumes to the library ; — he had ever endeavoured to 
maintain an equal, impartial discipline, and was performing all 
the duties assigned him ; when suddenly, without notice, with- 
out even an opportunity to remonstrate, a law was enacted by 
the legislature of Maine in March, 1831, not merely to alter 
the powers of the Boards, but to terminate his tenure of office, 
or to remove him from office at the next commencement, in 
September, 1831, and prohibiting his being reélected without 
a vote of two-thirds of both boards. An attempt to reélect at 
Commencement being ineffectual, the author is not now in the 
actual exercise of his office; and it is evident, that the law 
was constructed for the sole object of securing that result. It 
was doubtless conceived, that a vote of two-thirds of both 
Boards, under the known existing circumstances and differ- 
ences in religious belief, was unattainable. 

‘*The member of the Senate, who introduced the law of 
1831, introduced another bill in 1832, at the late session of the 
legislature, and procured its passage two or three times by the 
Senate, requiring, that the President of the college should be 
called the Chancellor, and that he should be a layman; but 
the bill was as many times rejected or postponed to another 
year by a large majority of the House of Representatives, who 
were not disposed to legislate against a whole class of innocent 
men, nor to exclude all the ministers of Maine, of whatever 
sect or denomination, from the common rights of all good citi- 
zens, — the right of being eligible to any office, for which their 


talents, and learning, and virtue, and piety might qualify them.” 
p- 28. 


The same member of the Senate who introduced the law 
of 1831, is said by Dr. Allen, in the continuation of the note, 
to have defended the law, in consequence of some remarks 
upon it in one of the public papers, on the ground that Presi- 
dent Allen ‘‘ had taken advantage of his official situation and 
influence to enforce upon the students the doctrines of his 
own sect, thereby making the college, over which he presides, 
an engine of sectarianism,” and further, ‘that he had taken 
advantage of his official station to attack and disparage the 
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religious belief of others.”” To which Dr. Allen replies, by 
going into the particulars which he supposes were alluded to, 
and by the assertion, that ‘‘ he has never been the partisan 
of any sect in Maine; he has always wished to see various 
denominations, who are now aloof from each other, united in 
fellowship, and has publicly recommended such a union.” 
Perhaps we may infer from the closing paragraph of the 
note, and from Dr. Allen’s retaining the title of “ President 
of Bowdoin College,” that the controversy is not yet closed. 


‘¢ Whether the law of 1831, without reference to its atrocious 
personal design and its character of religious persecution, is in 
accordance with the constitution of Maine and of the United 
States, both of which guaranty to individuals their rights and 
prohibit any law ‘ impairing the obligation of contracts,’ is a 
legal question, which can be decided in a competent tribunal.” 
p- 30. 


It is not for us to decide, whether Dr. Allen is right or 
wrong in the grounds assigned for the act of the legislature, 
or whether the majority were generally influenced by one 
and the same motive ; whatever may be the fact in this re- 
spect, we are free to declare, that we have never seen or 
heard any reasons at all satisfactory in vindication of what 
must appear to every one, at first sight, a most extraordinary 
enactment. 

We are pleased with the spirit of Dr. Allen’s Sermon in 
the main. Among the unlawful weapons of the Christian 
minister he ranks “the false and futile systems of human 
philosophy ;”’ the early corruptions of Christianity, by inter- 
mingling with it the philosophy of Plato, and the system of 
lawless allegorical interpretation ; and in modern times the 
superinducing of philosophical necessity upon a religion 
which addresses itself to us by invitation, by persuasion, by 
every thing which appeals to the moral agency which be- 
longs to man and which is ascribed to man, by the very 
nature of the proposals offered for his acceptance. 

In speaking of another weapon unbecoming a minister of 
the gospel, “that of detraction and abuse of others, —of 
uncharitable and inflammatory harangues,” the author re- 
marks, in substance, that, as the Bible is the infallible word 
of God, and contains but one system of truth, it follows, that 
there are doctrines in the Bible essential to salvation. “ But 
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then,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ the preacher must be sure that he does 
not reckon, as essential doctrines, what are not such. In his 
enumeration of essential doctrines, when he comes to speak 
of the legitimate weapons of the minister of the gospel, there 
is a salutary vagueness, and certain salvos withal, which ex- 
clude very few who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and “act up to their profession,” from the benefits of his 
creed. 





Arr. VIII. — Encyclopedia Americana. A Popular Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, 
and Biography ; brought down to the Present Time ; 
including a Copious Collection of Original Articles in 
American Biography. On the Basis of the Seventh 
Edition of the German ‘‘ Conversations Lexicon.” Edited 
by Francis Lieser, assisted by E. Wiceiesworrn, 
and T. G, Braprorp. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 
1832. 8vo. Vols. 9 and 10. 


In a former Number we made some remarks on the gen- 
eral plan, character, and utility of this work, and we now see 
no reason to alter the opinion which we then expressed, or 
to detract from the commendation whigh we then bestowed. 
We propose only, at present, to make a few additional re- 
marks which have been suggested to us by a cursory examina- 
tion of the two volumes last published. 

Comprehensiveness and accuracy are always two essential 

ualities in an encyclopedia ; but as the publication in ques- 
tion appears with the claims and title of a national work 
(thereby, in our humble opinion, doing the nation no dis- 
credit), it may reasonably be expected that those qualities 
should be especially conspicuous in the articles which em- 
brace the civil and natural Risnory, the laws, politics, statistics, 
biography, and geography of our own country ,—these being 
the branches in which former encyclopedias have been most 
deficient, — and by which the mass of readers at home will 
feel themselves most competent to judge, and will judge, of 
the general merits of the work. Nor will any reasonable 

erson be disappointed at the manner in which the publish- 
ers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana’’ have executed this 
portion of their undertaking. ‘To say nothing of the other 
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merits of the work, its excellence in this respect alone enti- 
tles it toa preference, among our own citizens, over all other 
encyclopedias. A vast amount of labor and research is 
saved to those who are in quest of information respecting the 
United States, by the ample manner in which all the topics 
of interest relating to this country are here discussed in the 
various articles in which they occur. 

Entire accuracy in all those minutie which enter into the 
composition of a work so extensive as the “ Encyclopedia 
Americana,” is not to be expected. Writers of books of 
authority, be they lexicographers, encyclopedists, or even 
reviewers, cannot claim infallibility. If a work be suffi- 
ciently accurate for all the reasonable purposes for which it 
was designed, and if such errors and omissions as do occur 
are of so trivial a nature as not to affect its general value, all 
is accomplished which can be expected. Of this kind are 
the faults and defects which we have discovered in the En- 
cyclopedia, though there may be more important inaccura- 
cies which have not occurred to us in the cursory examina- 
tion we have bestowed on its contents. 

There are some subjects so restless as not to afford the 
painter an opportunity for an accurate sketch. Similar to 
these are some things which are delineated in an encyclope- 
dia, particularly in this new country. Some parts of the 
United States are in such a course of rapid change and in- 
crease, that the statistical details which at the commence- 
ment of the publication of this Encyclopedia were sufficiently 
full, will at the time of its completion become meagre and 
imperfect. Several volumes were published before the sta- 
tistical information afforded by the last census was made 
known; but much that is deficient in this respect may be 
supplied (even if there are no supplemental volumes) under 
the general title ‘“‘ United States.” With respect to omis- 
sions it must be recollected, that comprehensive as is the 
plan of the Encyclopedia it cannot comprehend every thing. 
In regard to biography, the universality and minuteness of 
a biographical dictionary are not to be expected in it; 
and though it is intended to answer the chief purposes of a 
gazetteer, yet the plan of the work does not comprehend 
the enumeration of every village and stream even of our 
own country. 


There has probably existed some doubt in the minds of 
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the Editors with regard to the insertion or omission of many 
subjects which must have presented themselves. None 
of these questionable subjects could have been of much abso- 
lute importance ; though individuals might differ with respect 
to their comparative importance. But the question is not 
whether every body is satisfied (for we have never expected 
any human production to give universal satisfaction, since 
we were able to comprehend the moral of the fable about 
the man and his ass), but whether requisite fullness and just 
proportion have been regarded, such as would best please 
the greatest number of readers. For ourselves we are well 
satisfied with the judgment of Dr. Lieber and his associates 
is this respect, though as far as our individual tastes are con- 
cerned we should probably have omitted some articles which 
have been inserted, in order to make room for others which 
have been omitted. We should have clipped the redun- 
dancy of some of those which are most diffuse, particularly 
in the biographical department, and should have enlarged 
upon others which are less amply discussed. 

The ‘“ Encyclopedia Americana,” being intended for a 
popular work, very properly adopts, as far as is consistent 
with scientific precision and the dignity of the work, the 
popular language, in preference to the technical and scien- 
tific. It also contains much which would not be found in a 
work designed more exclusively for the learned. Still, per- 
haps, the illiterate class will with most difficulty be pleased, 
because they do not correctly appreciate the nature and dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking, and because they unduly esti- 
mate the importance of trifling omissions and inaccuracies. 
The few omissions which our limited observation has led us 
to notice, are of articles for the most part so unimportant that 
it may be doubted whether the book is not as well without as 
it would be with them. We were once in quest of information 
which we expected to find under the title “‘ Parish,”’ but no 
such title occurs. Once in conversation respecting instances 
of longevity we referred to the Encyclopedia for the name 
of Parr, the English peasant, whose age exceeded one hun- 
dred and fifty years, who is noticed in most biographical dic- 
tionaries, and concerning whom a tract is extant in the pub- 
lished collection of Harleian Manuscripts, entitled, ‘“ An 
Account of an old, old, very old Man;”’ but there is no 
mention in the Encyclopedia of the individual in question. 
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This omission is, to be sure, of no great importance ; still as a 
well authenticated instance of extreme longevity, and uncom- 
mon retention of bodily and mental powers, this supercen- 
tenarian is better worthy of notice than Cornaro himself. 

The historical, geographical, and statistical views which 
are given of the different States of the Union are alike ample 
and minute. 

We notice, however, some difference in the minuteness 
and accuracy with which particular places in different sec- 
tions of the Union are treated. ‘Thus, under New Or- 
leans, no epitome is given of the history of the city, which 
is contrary to the course adopted by the publishers with 
regard to the other chief cities of the Union. Some slight 
inaccuracies also occur in this article; as, for instance, it is 
stated that the cathedral has four towers, while it has but 
three. It is stated that the streets are paved; the greater 
part of the streets are not paved, though they very much 
need it. ‘Two streets only, running parallel with the river, 
and three or four of those at right angles with the river, have 
stone pavements. In one or two streets the corporation of 
the city have tried the experiment of paving, or rather Mac- 
adamizing, with shells, — not oyster-shells, as the Encyclo- 
pedia erroneously states, under the title ‘‘ Pavement,” but 
with small marine shells, which are found in vast deposits on 
the northern shores of Lake Ponchartrain, and on the banks 
of the rivers which flow into this lake. These are brought to 
the city by vessels engaged in the lake trade, and are or 
were purchased by the corporation at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a barrel, for the purpose of repairing the streets. 
When trodden down and consolidated, they make a firm and 
durable road. 

We fear that the Encyclopedists have given the good city 
of New Orleans rather more credit than it is entitled to, in 
asserting that scenes of riot and disorder are rarely known 
there. We are aware that New Orleans, within a few years, 
has much improved, and is still improving in the efficacy of 
its police, and in the maintenance of good order; still, 
Jracas, and bloody ones too, are not unfrequent. Nor is this 
at all to be wondered at, considering the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the population, and the vast numbers of the refuse 
of humanity, both from home and from abroad, which the 
various channels of business, connecting this great commercial 
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emporium with the ends of the earth, like so many sewers, 
conduct to and deposit at New Orleans ; where, as in a com- 
mon receptacle, they remain to corrupt the moral atmosphere, 
till that notable scavenger, the yellow fever, calls, in his 
annual rounds, and sweeps them away. 

While we are in this part of the Union, we would notice 
the omission in the Encyclopedia of Pearl river, a large and 
navigable stream, which constitutes for some distance the 
boundary between the states of Louisiana and Mississippi ; 
also the meagreness of the article on Lake Ponchartrain, 
which, though a small lake, is important as a channel of 
communication, abounds with both fresh and salt-water fish, 
and has some interesting peculiarities which deserve a more 
extended notice. In enumerating its communications with 
New Orleans no mention is made of the new canal con- 
necting it with the upper fauxbourgs of the city, which is 
now in rapid progress to completion, and is a greater work 
than either the Ponchartrain rail-road or the canal Caron- 
delet. Both the depth and the dimensions of the lake are, 
we believe, underrated ; the depth of the lake is a few feet 

reater than that given in the Encyclopedia, being seventeen 
eet a few miles from the shores ; and the breadth of the 
lake from the mouth of the Bayou St. John to the mouth of 
the Chefuncte (its shortest diameter) being thirty miles ; 
its length from east to west is somewhat greater. But these 
are trifling defects of the work, and would scarcely deserve 
notice, were not perfect accuracy always desirable when it is 
attainable, and were it not that there is a large class of 
readers who are or wish to be purchasers and subscribers, 
who will judge of the Babel by a single brick thereof, and 
who will be more likely to select one of these defective 
bricks as a sample of the structure, than a sound one. 

We cannot omit expressing our unqualified admiration of 
the merits of the various legal articles which are compre- 
hended in the Encyclopedia. Without being redundant, 
they are to the full as ample as could be expected in a work 
of this kind, and have the merits of uncommon perspicuity 
and accuracy. 

We cannot descant on the excellence of the Encyclopedia 
in its different departments ; suffice it to say, that we recom- 
mend to every one who can afford it to purchase the work. 
In no cheaper or more convenient form can so much and so 
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varied information be obtained. Each one will here find 
much that is valuable in his own craft or profession, and 
almost every thing that he wants beyond it. Had encyclo- 
pedias been known to the ancients, and had a copy of one 
compiled in the Augustan age survived to us, what a world of 
archeological labor would have been saved. Notwithstand- 
ing the indefatigable labors of the antiquary, the clouds of 
uncertainty still hang over the progress of the ancients in 
science and art; some of their arts we know are irrecover- 
ably lost. Should the night of ignorance again overshadow 
the world (an event which seems impossible), and should 
the archives of history and the records of science perish 
through neglect, or be silently eaten by the moth of time, 
and after centuries of mental lethargy, should the world 
again awake from its torpor, and begin to mine for the treas- 
ures of antiquity, and by chance a single copy of a work 
like the “‘ Encyclopedia Americana” be discovered ; with 
what acclamations of delight would the treasure be _hail- 
ed. Though the flowers which shed their fragrance over 
the walks of lighter literature should have perished, and the 
gems of poesy which dazzled with their brilliancy should 
have been lost ; yet here would survive a record of all that 
was substantially useful in science or in art, here would be 
an intellectual map of the world, in which the progress of 
the age and of each nation in every department would be 
staked out and denoted by definite landmarks. 





Art. [X.— An Historical View of the Government of 
Maryland, from its Colonization to the Present Day. 
By Jonn V. L. McManon. Baltimore. F. Lucas, Jr., 
&e. 1831. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 539. 


Tue author very properly, we think, entitles his work 
‘An Historical View’’; because in the course that he has 
marked out for himself he departs somewhat from the man- 
ner of history, and deals less in incidents than in reflections ; 
less in the description of character than in the result of 
events, and in long and elaborate disquisitions. It is some- 
what surprising that the history of a State so ancient and 
distinguished as Maryland, has hitherto been so inadequately 
written. Itis not that she has been destitute of the requisite 
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talent, learning, or spirit of research ; but rather perhaps that 
all these have been turned into other paths, and have sought 
as their most fitting exercise those pursuits that would secure 
the earliest and most ample distinction, with the consoling 
rewards of wealth. 

Our author is evidently imbued with a love of his subject 
and with an especial reverence for the character and dignity 
of his native State. In this spirit he asks with great pro- 


priety : 


‘* Where are her memorials of the past, to teach whence 
sprung the enjoyments of the present ; and to give value and 
permanence to her liberties, by the knowledge of the perils 
through which they have gone? All have passed or are passing 
into oblivion ; and after the lapse of two centuries, we are yet 
a new people, with scarcely a single monument or cherish- 
ed remembrance of the past, around which state pride may 
cling. The originals of many of our institutions are lost to 
public view; the spirit, nay, the very form of others, are 
scarcely understood ; and our constitution and laws have almost 
become a mystery, to be solved only by the oracular responses 
of the favored few, who have had the means and the leisure to 
explore them. Intent upon the present, we seem to have for- 
gotten that the great secret of national advancement consists 
in the proper cultivation of a proper national pride ; and that 
the elements of this pride exist in the associations of a nation’s 
history, and in the devotion to her institutions which springs 
from a knowledge of their nature and ends.” Preface, p. v. 


In the progress of his work the author manifests very con- 
siderable fruits of his industry. The first three chapters, 
which are introductory, and occupy a quarter part of the 
volume, are chiefly taken up with the controversies concern- 
ing boundaries, with a short sketch of the civil divisions of 
the State, and of the sources of Maryland law. The boun- 
dary between Pennsylvania and Maryland was finally ar- 
ranged in 1768, after a protracted dispute of nearly one 
hundred years. The east and west line dividing these two 
States, and dividing also Pennsylvania from Virginia, is what 
is now so familiarly though invidiously known by the name 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, separating the slave-holding 
from the non-slave-holding States ; and is so called because 
the survey was made under the direction of Mason and 
Dixon, who were employed for this purpose by the proprie- 
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taries of the two provinces. Another controversy of long 
duration has existed between Virginia and Maryland. The 
grant of Maryland was long resisted by the former province 
as a dismemberment of her territory, and therefore as unjust 
and inoperative. The charter gave them as a common ter- 
minus, “ the first fountain af the Potomack ;” and it early 
became a question which was the true locality of the first 
fountain or head of that river. On the upper part of this 
river there are two branches, and the source of the south 
branch “ lies considerably west of the source of the north.” 
Virginia claims up to the latter, and Maryland to the former, 
and the territory between, which includes nearly half a mil- 
lion of acres of very fertile land, is the subject of contro- 
versy. Long as this dispute has been pending it seems as 
far from its termination at this present moment as at any 
preceding period. Grants within the debateable land have 
at various times been made by the respective claimants; but 
Virginia as the more powerful of the two, bas maintained her 
jurisdiction over the territory, and has thus far resisted every 
effort to settle the boundary on this section of the line be- 
tween the two States, excepting by such an admission on 
the part of Maryland as would amount to a surrender of the 
claim which she has so long and so perseveringly asserted. 
On the merits of this claim we do no feel competent to speak 
with decision ; but from what examination we have been 
able to make from the work before us, it would seem that 
Maryland has rights which it behoves her to bring under 
judicial cognizance, or else abandon once and for ever the 
ground she has taken. 

According to territory, the State is divided into shores, 
counties, and districts. In olden time counties were subdi- 
vided into hundreds as in England ; but at the present day 
this subdivision has no existence, and the very traces of the 
ancient limits of the hundreds no longer remain. A more 
important and unfortunate division is that of shores. A mere 
glance at the map shows how singularly the State is formed ; 
and that it is of a figure that sets description at defiance. It 
however is divided by Chesapeake bay and the lower part 
of Susquehannah river into two very unequal portions. The 
western division includes Baltimore and Annapolis, and a 
large tract of country in the interior which is filling up rap- 
idly with inhabitants, and far outweighs in relative wealth 
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and increase the eastern division. ‘This division has long 
been carried into the politics and general concerns of Mary- 
land ; and we are told, “that there is scarcely any state 
office, into the appointments to which it does not enter,” and 
that these “ sections are regarded as having as distinct por- 
tions of the political power of the State, as if they were dis- 
tinct members of a mere confederate government.” It gives 
rise to continual jealousies, and struggles for power, and 
we fear, often sacrifices public advantage to local prejudice. 

The author has devoted a long chapter to the sources of 
Maryland law. It may be remarked hereupon that these 
sources are in general the same as those of the other old 
States ; viz. the common law of England, the English statutes 
so far as they were applicable to the condition of the people 
or were regularly adopted by the colonial Legislature, and 
the acts of the Legislature itself. ‘To these of course are to 
be added the laws of the State government, and, since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, the laws of the United 
States. But there was a long dispute between the lower 
house of Assembly and the Proprietary, which divided the 
colony into two parties on the question of the introduction 
of the English statutes. The Proprietary opposed their 
general introduction, as not consisting with his rights under 
the charter; while the people opposed any particular enu- 
meration, lest it might draw in question the operation of some 
of the statutes which they valued the most highly. How- 
ever, after an extended and spirited contestation on each 
side, the subject was finally settled by adopting as the pri- 
mary guide the acts and usages of the province, and, where 
they were silent, the laws, statutes, and reasonable customs 
of England, as used and practised within the province. The 
remarks of our author in this chapter on the value and im- 

ortance of the common law, are written with much discrim- 
ination and sober sense, and appear to us entirely just. 

The charter of Maryland was granted to Cecilius Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, June 20, 1632. At this time there was no 
settlement within the limits of the granted territory, except 
that of a small colony on Kent Island in Chesapeake bay, 
under William Clayborne ; who, as the island was within the 
original limits of Virginia, opposed the authority of the Pro- 
prietary, and endeavoured to maintain the power of that 
province in his own little colony. After various fortunes 
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Clayborne was driven from his possessions, and remained in 
exile several years ; but on returning to Maryland he suc- 
ceeded in 1645, with the assistance of one Richard Ingle, in 
exciting so formidable a rebellion that the Proprietary’s Gov- 
ernor was forced to escape to Virginia for safety. For nearly 
two years Clayborne bore sway ; but he was again at last driv- 
en out. Being, however, a Commonwealth man, he was soon 
on the ascendant, and received a commission, in 1651, to 
reduce and govern the colonies within the Chesapeake bay. 
From the following year till 1658 his authority was felt, and 
during the last four years he assumed the rule of the prov- 
ince in the name of Cromwell. In 1658, his power was 
finally destroyed by the treaty by which the government was 
restored to the Proprietary. 

Clayborne, although he has been the subject of much abuse, 
seems to have possessed some talent and a bold spirit, and, 
from the offices he held in Virginia, must have been regard- 
ed as a man of some consequence. But he was the means 
of retarding the growth of Maryland for several years, and 
his rebellion was the occasion of the loss of many of the 
records of the province. 

The first settlement that was made under the authority of 
the Proprietary was at St. Mary’s in 1633 and 1634. It was 
composed of about two hundred persons, most of them Ro- 
man Catholics, and many of them, we are told, gentlemen of 
family and fortune. The site of the colony was purchased 
of the natives, and the settlement was made with their con- 
sent. 

The object of the Catholics in founding the colony seems 
to have been, at least in part, to secure a place where they 
might enjoy the free exercise of their religion. But in no 
other respect do they seem to have been influenced by the 
spirit of the New-England colonists, whose whole life and 
character, the foundation and superstructure of their govern- 
ment, were the various manifestations of their stern religious 
principles, and who were of a class of Christians, whatever 
may have been their prejudices and failings, to whom Eng- 
land, by the confession of Hume himself, is mainly indebted 
for her civil liberty. 

The government established in Maryland was of the pro- 
prietary form. The territory and jurisdiction were granted 
to Lord Baltimore with large provisions for the exercise of 
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power; but, although the government may have been gen- 
erally managed with temper, discretion, and mildness, we 
cannot agree with our author, that i¢ was full of power and 
privilege to the sulject ; nor will it, in this respect, stand in 
comparison with the charter governments. ‘This may be 
easily shown by a simple statement of some of the powers of 
the Proprietary. He possessed the exclusive right of con- 
vening, adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving the assemblies ; 
of determining whether the freemen should meet in person 
or by deputies ; of fixing the number of deputies and the 
manner of choice, and of deciding upon the propriety and 
mode of filling vacancies. ‘The Upper House was composed 
of counsellors, appointed by the Proprietary, and dependent 
upon him for office. A power was reserved to him by the 
charter to make ordinances for the province independent of 
the Legislature ; and this was often done, and sometimes 
gave rise to angry controversy. The same powers, moreover, 
were specially given to him, that belonged “to the county 
palatine of Durham in England”; and this embraced es- 
cheats, wardships, and other fruits of feudal tenures. He 
had the sole right of creating offices, appointing and dismiss- 
ing officers whether judicial or other, establishing courts and 
determining their jurisdiction and manner of proceeding, and 
pardoning all crimes and offences against the laws of the 
province, whether before or after judgment passed. He was 
also Captain-General of the military forces, and could pro- 
claim martial law in all cases of rebellion or tumult, and could 
put to death or otherwise dispose of all captives taken in 
war. In ecclesiastical matters he was possessed of the ad- 
vowson of every church, and of the right of establishing any 
church or chapel at pleasure. 

Thus much for the general powers of the Proprietary ; 
while, as owner of the territory, he was not obliged to convey 
lands in fee, but granted them at quit-rents, which were an 
annual and perpetual charge upon the land. Nor could a 
tenant convey his land to another without paying a fine for 
alienation, which was also charged upon devises as being a 
species of conveyance. ‘The revenues of the Proprietary 
were large, and were derived chiefly from the port or ton- 
nage duty, the tobacco duty, and the fines, forfeitures, and 
amercements ; while, to secure to him the receipts of his 
debts, he had a preference in the payment of all that were 
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due to him. ‘Taking all these things into view we are rather 
surprised at the actual amount of liberty enjoyed in the prov- 
ince. It was not as a consequence of the charter, that free 
principles took root and flourished to a considerable extent, 
but because the spirit and letter of the charter were modified 
in their actual operation by the character of the people and 
by the temper and disposition of the successive proprieta- 
ries ; as men may be practically free even where the forms 
of government are in a great degree arbitrary. 

The early civil history of Maryland as given by our author 
is very meagre ; indeed, he himself remarks that it “ presents 
but few spirit-stirring incidents,” and that it is more distin- 
guished by results. We have not the names of any of the 
two hundred who came over in the first ship, nor are we told 
who were the leading men, nor the character they bore, nor 
the part they took in the transactions of the province. We 
want that minute relation, that places individual character in 
strong relief, and gathers around it an interest, which we can- 
not feel in the more general and abstract narration of dis- 
putes between the Proprietary and the Assembly as a body. 
Is it possible that there are no sources of information by 
which this defect can be supplied, and that we must forego 
the satisfaction derived from a knowledge of persons and in- 
cidents and rest content with results? We suppose it must 
be so in a great measure, else the diligent spirit of our author 
would have furnished the remedy, and he would not com- 
plain of the little knowledge that is possessed, and of the 
little interest that is felt, by the good people of his State, in 
their early history.* The first Indian war, ‘“ which appears 
to have produced considerable expense and distress in the 
province,’ and the rebellion and domination of Clayborne 
and Ingle are despatched in a few lines, while some other 


* We know of but two other works upon the history of Maryland. 
The first was written by John Leeds Bozman, and was published at 
Baltimore in 1811. It is an octavo volume of good size, but three- 
fourths of it is taken up and wasted by an Introduction, containing the 
history of America from its first discovery down to the period of the 
early settlements, which has been published over and over again. 
The remainder of the work contains a history of the first three years 
of the colony. This portion is valuable, and is somewhat more indi- 
vidual than the work of our author. The other work is a meagre 
sketch of the history of Maryland in seventy-seven pages, written by 
Thomas W. Griffith, and published at Baltimore in 1821. 
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matters of little general interest are extended to a wearisome 
degree of minuteness. 

The transactions in the province during the time of Crom- 
well are rather obscure, and are not related much in detail, 
although they seem to have had a very considerable and 
lasting influence on the concerns of the people. The pro- 
prietary government was restored by Charles the Second 
immediately on his restoration to the throne, and continued 
till 1689, the era of the Protestant Revolution, as it is call- 
ed, in Maryland. This revolution was brought about by an 
association of individuals, led by one John Coode of evil 
memory, and was probably in consequence of the change in 
England by the abdication of James the Second and the 
establishment of the power of William of Orange. For there 
seems not to have been any great dissatisfaction with the 
proprietary government, which was generally mild in its 
operation and rested on the affections of the people. Reli- 
gious toleration was enjoyed, and there was no attempt, so 
far as we can gather, on the part of the Proprietary, to 
abridge its exercise, or favor the Catholic interest to which 
he belonged. This portion of the history is confessedly 
dark, and in the absence of every other motive for a revolu- 
tion, we concur with the author in ascribing it to “‘ accidental 
circumstances, and the general excitement of the moment, that 
involved the Proprietary in a common fate with the arbi- 
trary monarch.” 

From 1689 to 1692 the province was governed by a Con- 
vention. ‘The government was then assumed by the Crown, 
and Maryland continued a royal province until 1715, when 
the Proprietary was restored to his long lost rights, and re- 
tained them but little impaired till the era of our revolution. 
The cause of the restoration was, that the family of Bal- 
timore had a little time previous abjured the Catholic faith 
and embraced the doctrines of the established church ; and, 
but for this change, the Proprietary would have in vain 
claimed justice at the hands of a Protestant monarch. 

A considerable portion of the volume is taken up in the 
relation of the various controversies between the Proprietary 
and the Assembly, touching the claims of the former to the 
exercise of various powers that were resisted by the Assem- 
bly. In these controversies the Proprietary was generally 
successful, and although he was obliged sometimes to relin- 
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quish one branch of power, or compound for its enjoyment. 
Still they were not without their use ; for they were man- 
aged by the Assembly with great industry and spirit, and the 
discussion necessarily led them to examine the extent of 
their rights, to speak with great freedom and boldness, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for the more important 
scenes that preceded the struggle for independence. Dur- 
ing these scenes the people were true to themselves, by 
their great unanimity in opposition to the stamp-act (when 
Dulany and Samuel Chase, of excellent memory, were prom- 
inent actors), by their resistance to the duties attempted to 
be imposed on paper, glass, painters’ colors, and tea; by 
their non-importation agreements ; by the able pamphlets 
that were written in defence of the rights of the colonists ; 
and, in short, by those vigorous proceedings in the Assembly 
in convention, and by the people generally, that marked the 
character and conduct of the American patriots. 

At this period there was a public press at Annapolis that 
had been established as early as 1689, and a newspaper 
called the ‘Maryland Gazette,” that was commenced by 
Jonas Green in 1745, and is still conducted by his descend- 
ants. In this paper the cause of the Revolution was espous- 
ed warmly and heartily. Our author mistakes in supposing 
that the establishment of a press so early as 1689 was 
*‘ peculiar to the colony of Maryland” ; for one was early 
established at Cambridge, in the colony of Massachusetts, 
brought from England by the Rev. Mr. Glover, who died on 
his passage. ‘This press came into the hands of Samuel 
Green of Cambridge in 1639, fifty years before the printing 
business was set up in Maryland; and Jonas Green was 
probably one of his posterity; the descendants of Samuel 
have been extensively known in New England as printers in 
every succeeding generation, even to the present time. 

The increase of the population, trade, &c., of the prov- 
ince is given by our author, at various periods. ‘The staple 
commodity was tobacco; and fines, debts, taxes, and assess- 
ments were estimated at a certain sum in money, or at a cer- 
tain number of pounds of tobacco. In 1660 the population 
amounted to 12,000 ; in 1665 to 16,000; in 1671 to 20,000. 
From 1733 to 1761 it increased from 31,470 to 164,007. 
Of this last number 49,675 were blacks. By the census of 
1830, the population was 446,913, including 102,878 slaves. 

VOL. Il. NO. I. 19 
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Between 1733 and 1761, about 20,000 convicts were added 
to the province, making a very large proportion of the labor- 
ing classes. Of this population we have no wish to speak 
particularly, nor were we before aware of the extent of this 
importation ; but our author assures us that these people not 
only ‘supplied the colony with the labor which it most 
wanted, but that it included many who lived to emerge from 
the degradation of their servitude, to atone for their early 
follies and vices, and to win for themselves again a fair and 
honorable name, and even transmit honor to a virtuous off- 
spring.” 

The principal export of Maryland was tobacco, which was 
sent abroad in large quantities, principally in English vessels ; 
for the whole shipping of the province perhaps never ex- 
ceeded two thousand tons. Manufactures of course were 
few, under the severe and jealous system of England, which 
was unwilling that the colonies should manufacture for them- 
selves even to the amount of a hob-nail. A little coarse 
cloth, a few pieces of linen, together with some -three thou- 
sand tons of iron, constituted about the whole of the manu- 
facturing interest of Maryland before the Revolution. 

The province, as we have seen, was founded by Catholics, 
who proclaimed and practised religious toleration during a 
long period, and were very considerate and mild while they 
were in the ascendant. But after the restoration of the pro- 
prietary government in 1715, they were a proscribed and 
disfranchised class. No Catholic could hold office. He was 
not even allowed to vote, unless he took the test-oaths, that 
were called the ‘ oaths of allegiance, abhorrency, and abju- 
ration,” and required the acknowledgment of the king as 
the supreme head of the church, the abjuration of the 
Pretender, and a declaration of disbelief of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; and in the spirit of these oaths, and as a 
natural result, so far was the animosity of the Protestants 
against the Catholics carried, “that the latter were exclud- 
ed from social intercourse with the former, were not per- 
mitted to walk in front of the State-House, and were actually 
obliged to wear swords for their protection.”’ With this in 
view, and it lasted till the commencement of our struggles 
with Great Britain, we cannot fully accede to the praise for 
toleration which our author, on every occasion, bestows upon 


the people of Maryland. 
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We had noted some further subjects for comment, and had 
purposed speaking of some singular provisions in the Consti- 
tution of the State ; such as making the clergy ineligible to 
public office, and providing a very unequal basis of represen- 
tation in the Assembly and Senate ; but our remarks are 
already extended beyond our original intention, ‘The pre- 
sent volume comes down to the period of the Revolution, 
and we may perhaps take occasion hereafter to comment 
upon these matters, in a notice of the second volume, which, 
our author leads us to expect, will ere long be published. 

The author of this work does not always write with suffi- 
cient care. We give a few examples in proof of this re- 
mark, because we think that writers of grave books, which 
are intended to be of permanent authority and to be regarded 
as standard works, should be very correct in the use of 
words, in grammatical construction, and in orthography. 
Thus we have, pages 3, 126, “ sustention”’ for sustentation. 
Page 4, ‘It was their original design to have made,” &c. 
Page 194, “intended to have accompanied.” Page 13, 
** momently’’ for momentarily. Page 64, “ letter of declen- 
sion ;’? —this however is not so bad as the Rev. Mr. Coxe’s 
** public declinature’’ of a doctorate conferred upon him a 
few years ago, when he abundantly proved by his letter of 
*‘ declinature”’ that he was not entitled even to the degree 
of A. B. Pages 185, 186, 133, 223, &c., “ era,” instead 
of the English orthography era. Page 135, ‘ All nature rife 
with divinity.” Page 163, “‘ adulating writers, for adulatory. 
Page 193, ‘‘ amenity,” instead of the English orthography 
amenity. Page 198, ‘‘ securative.” Page 256, “ obtention 
of freedom.”” Page 299, ‘‘ two replies over the signature of 
‘Philanthropos.’”’ Page 367, ‘ talented,’ —a word of 
recent introduction, very hackneyed, and one to which we 
have an utter aversion, as we have also to the phrase, “ is 
being” done, which occurs in several places in our author’s 
work. 

Perhaps these remarks may appear hypercritical ; but 
there is so much of loose, careless writing at the present day, 
that we would set our face against it, more especially in a 
work which is written, like the present, not so much for the 
immediate occasion, as for posterity. In the instances we 
have given, there are not merely unauthorized words, but 
some that seem to be coined by the author ; such as susten- 
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tion, adulating, obtention, securative ; at least we do not 
recollect meeting with them before. There are a few things 
in regard to historical accuracy, in which the author is not 
entirely correct. Thus on page 2, following many old au- 
thorities, he places Sebastian Cabot’s discovery of the North 
American continent in 1498 ; but Mr. Biddle, in his truly able 
and learmed account of this celebrated navigator, which we 
have spoken of in a preceding Number,* conclusively proves 
that this discovery was in June, 1497. Again, page 4, the 
author intimates that the first settlers of Plymouth colony 
were Brownists. But this was not so; they renounced this 
appellation, and any peculiarities that might be attached to it, 
before they left Holland. And we are told, on page 5, that 
“ accident cast the pilgrims upon the New England coast,” 
when the whole current of historical authority induces the 
belief, nay, fully settles the fact, that it was through the 
treachery of the Dutch captain that they were designedly 
carried to the north of the Virginia patent, and the river 
Hudson. 

The work is in general well written, though its style is 
occasionally rather too ambitious. It bears marks of great 
industry and zeal in investigation, and ability in execution ; 
and the numerous reflections and disquisitions are sound and 
judicious. ‘The author’s remarks on the character of his pro- 
fession, and the noble lead its members have ever taken in 
defending the liberties of our country, and in giving form and 
consistency to our civil and political fabric, do honor to 
his understanding and his heart. We commend, also, that 
hearty love of the character and institutions of his State, 
which has induced him to undertake this work and remove 
the reproach which she has so long and so justly suffered for 
not possessing a thorough, well digested history. In the 
next volume we hope to have, among other things, a full ac- 
count of the progress and condition of education, a subject 
that he has not even touched upon in his first volume ; also 
a convenient map, and numerous statistical tables, in order 
that the work may be in reality, as well as in name, a his- 
tory of Maryland. 





* American Monthly Review for April, 1832. 
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Art. X.—A Son of the Forest. The Experience of Wil- 
liam Apes, a Native of the Forest. Written by Him- 
sELF. Second edition, revised and corrected. New 
York. G.F. Bunce. 1831. 12mo. pp. 114. 


Tuts little work was written by a native Indian, a de- 
scendant from Pequot ancestors. The Pequot nation, as our 
readers may be aware, was destroyed in 1637, when it ceas- 
ed to exist as an independent community, and the remnant 
that was spared from death or slavery was distributed among 
the neighbouring tribes of the Mohegans and Narragansets. 

Mr. Apes was born in 1798, at Colraine in Massachusetts. 
His childhood and youth were passed in poverty ; and after 
being at service in several families, enlisting into the army of 
the United States during the last war, and being engaged in 
several battles, he finally became a Methodist of the inde- 
pendent order, and was licensed as a preacher; in which 
capacity he has of late become considerably known in the 
New England States. His book contains rather an interest- 
ing account of his sufferings and experiences, with an Appen- 
dix of observations on the origin and character of the Indi- 
ans as a nation, their habits, manners, &c., extracted chiefly 
from the works of Boudinot, Brainerd, Colden, and others. 

We take notice of this book chiefly for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error into which the author has fallen ; and this 
we consider the more important, as we understand that “ he 
contemplates giving the traditionary as well as the real his- 
tory and antiquities of the Pequots.” Mr. Apes says, that, 
if he has not been misinformed, his grand-mother was the 
grand-daughter of King Philip. It does not appear that 
there is any authority for this statement, other than the tra- 
dition of the natives themselves. It may, however, be true ; 
but we have not at hand, nor do we know that there exist, 
sufficient means to prove it true or otherwise. The error to 
which we allude is this ; Mr. Apes calls Philip the “ King of 
the Pequot tribe of Indians.” 

The Pequots were a fierce nation, that ‘“‘ came from the 
interior country, and seized on a fair territory near the sea.” 
Their residence was on the river Mystic in Connecticut, 
“ twelve miles east of the mouth of Connecticut river.”” When 
the Pequots were attacked and nearly destroyed by Captain 
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Mason, in May, 1637, Sassacus was their chief Sachem. 
He, with some of his followers, escaped to a swamp, July 13, 
1637. The English army came upon them and killed a 
number of them. One hundred and eighty were taken cap- 
tive, and were distributed, as we have mentioned, between 
the Narragansets and Mohegans. Sassacus escaped to the 
Mohawks with a few of his men; but he was put to death by 
that tribe, and his head was cut off; and after this the Pe- 
quots were never known as a distinct nation or tribe. They 
were not even allowed to inhabit their native country, or to 
be called Pequots, but Narragansets and Mohegans. 

The Wampanoags, or Pokanokets, had their residence at 
Bristol, in Rhode Island, then called Pokanoket, and ex- 
tending north around Montaup or Mount Hope bay, and 
southerly to Seconet (Little Compton), and to some distance 
inland. It is said that some have supposed the Narragan- 
sets and the Wampanoags to be the same people ; but this 
was not so. ‘The Narragansets lived further south than the 
Wampanoags, on the bay of the same name, and under a 
distinct chief. ‘The country of the Mohegans was to the 
west of Connecticut river and within the limits of the state 
of Connecticut. 

At the period of the Pequot war in 1637, Sassacus was 
sachem of the Pequots ; Canonicus and his nephew Mian- 
tunnomoh were sachems of the Narragansets ; Massasoit of 
the Wampanoags ; and Uncas of the Mohegans. After Massa- 
soit’s death in 1661, or early in 1662, Alexander, or Wam- 
sutta, his eldest son, succeeded him. This unfortunate prince 
died in 1662, and Philip or Metacomet succeeded to the office 
of chief sachem, which he held till his death, August 12, 
1676 ; after which his tribe was entirely dispersed, and his 
country passed into the hands of the English. 

If Mr. Apes should undertake the work he proposes, we 
recommend to him great diligence, discrimination, and accu- 
racy, otherwise he will suffer imposition, and unawares im- 
pose upon others. He must enlarge the boundaries of his 
knowledge of Indian history, and not allow himself to be car- 
ried away by every slight and imperfect tradition. In this 
way we trust, from the other advantages of his situation, be- 
ing native to the question, he will make an authentic and 
valuable book. 
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Art. XI.— Thoughts on African Colonization; or an 
Impartial Exhibition of the Doctrines, Principles, and 
Purposes of the American Colonization Society. To- 
gether with the Resolutions, Addresses, and Remon- 
strances of the Free People of Color. By Wi 1am 
Lioyp Garrison. Boston. Garrison & Knapp. 1882. 
8vo. pp. 160 and 76. 


Berore we met with this work we had never read a syl- 
lable of the ‘‘ Liberator’? or the ‘Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,” nor attended to the objects of the “ Coloni- 
zation Society ’’ at all as a matter of controversy. We knew, 
that, like almost all benevolent associations, it had its very 
sanguine advocates, its temperate supporters, who thought 
its objects worthy of a fair experiment, and its opposers, who 
either altogether distrusted the practicability of its purposes, 
or thought they tended more to ill than to good. But we were 
by no means aware of the sweeping attacks upon the Soci- 
ety, which left it not even the merit of good intentions. 
Mr. Garrison, however, would fain convince us, that apart 
from its miserable dupes, it is a society of conspirators, rob- 
bers, hypocrites, liars, calumniators, taking a malignant satis- 
faction in the poverty and degradation of free blacks, en- 
deavouring to fasten the chains more strongly upon the slaves, 
and deserving the indignation of mankind, and the frowns of 
the Almighty. It is impossible to exaggerate or to exhaust 
the terms of reproach which are uttered by this open, thor- 
ough-going abolitionist, this uncompromising enemy of the 
Society (and deserter, as he honestly acknowledges himself 
to be), this stern reformer, who assumes the attitude of a 
martyr, before he has made any advances in his work of 
reformation. 

Mr. Garrison, in his Preface, cites several passages from 
the writings of some of the greatest zealots in the cause of 
colonization, which are indeed abundantly inflated and ex- 
travagant ; and it would have been well for him to have been 
taught by bis enemies, and to have approached his subject 
in a spirit very different from that, which he condemns, but 
fails to shun. Yet he has done far otherwise. Every con- 
cession made by a friend of colonization, to expediency or 
prudence, on the subject of slavery, kindles wtihin him a 
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flame which bursts forth in violent invective little short of 
cursing and swearing. All assurance of non-interference 
with slavery in the United States, as it now: exists, in fact 
every thing short of abolition, prompt and entire abolition of 
slavery, brings out a flood of angry declamation almost un- 
exampled. No sooner do his lips approach any prudential 
considerations of a colonization-man, than his rage is aggra- 
vated to frenzy ; he is fearfully convulsed by proximity to 
this cold water, and shudders as if laboring under the agonies 
of hydrophobia. 

We give our author all praise for his sincerity and for his 
moral and physical courage, — excellent virtues in a reformer. 
But it is necessary also that he should be wise and wary, 
that he should watch his opportunity for the conflict, and not 
expect to compass his ends by inadequate means. Mr. Gar- 
rison, in the language of violent invective, scarcely falls be- 
hind Luther ; but he is far behind him in directing his wea- 
pons. ‘This great reformer first assailed the most palpable 
corruptions, such as gave power to the priesthood, and pro- 
duced servility in the people ; and the contest had no more 
immediate concern with the spirituality of the gospel, than 
the conquests of Napoleon had with the rights of man. He 
and his associates are to be honored as instruments of great 
good ; though we are not optimists enough to consider what- 
ever God overrules for good to be therefore wrought out by the 
best human agents and human means. For who would not 
rather be Erasmus, to plead like him so eloquently for the peace 
of nations, to be like him the undaunted advocate of learn- 
ing, free inquiry, and charity, against ignorance, bigotry, 
and intolerance, come they whence they may, than the 
most violent and successful of the reformers? And who can 
say, that if there had been enough of such men, and had they 
not been repelled by fiercer spirits, a reformation, less rapid 
and violent indeed, but in the end more thorough, and more 
consonant with the spirit of the gospel, would not have been 
effected ? 

Mr. Garrison seems to have none of the foresight of the 
boldest Protestant reformers. These acted upon a people 
who had the power, unconsciously, but really and lawfully, 
of throwing off their fetters. Now, whether the slaves in 
these United States have the power and the right to do the 
same, is a question which we shall not discuss ; but the cases 
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are not parallel in all respects ; if they are, then the appeal 
must be made to the slaves themselves, boldly and fearlessly. 
But this we believe no philanthropist, in his right mind, 
would think justifiable. ‘To whom then is the appeal to be 
made by the uncompromising advocate of abolition, — total, 
immediate abolition? Not to the people among whom the 
alleged evil does not exist. 'They are averse to slavery in 
every shape. ‘They abhor the traffic in slaves, and deplore 
their subjugation, and the misery entailed upon them and 
their masters by the relation of master and slave. If, on the 
contrary, Mr. Garrison and his coadjutors address themselves 
to slave-holders, then the tone of their remonstrance against 
slavery is the most harsh and monstrous that could be de- 
vised. But our author seems fond of abstractions ; he has 
little to do with cause and effect ; every thing with him is 
simultaneous, and the first procuring of an evil and the most 
remote entailment of it are the same thing. He has a great 
result in his eye, and looks only in one direction. His no- 
tions of what is lawful are subject to no modifications ; expe- 
diency is a word that does not belong to his vocabulary ; and 
the old maxim, that ‘‘ circumstances alter cases,”’ forms no 
part of his dialectics. If his notions are not romantic and 
visionary, if he be not like one who “ goeth a warfare at his 
own charges,’’ we give up all pretences to aptitude for com- 
paring means and ends, and discerning similitudes. 

Leaving Mr. Garrison’s project of universal emancipation, 
let us see what evils he finds or imagines in the “ doctrines, 
principles, and purposes of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. 

In the Introduction he states in general terms his objec- 
tions to the Society, and anticipates a good deal of what is 
treated more fully in the body of the work. The foundation 
of his hostility to the Society is the alleged persecuting spirit 
towards the colored population, which makes that exile com- 
pulsory, which is pretended to be voluntary; ‘they are 
forced to turn volunteers.” So much for actual transgression ; 
but perhaps the sin of omission is not less in the view of Mr. 
Garrison. ‘‘ Were the American Colonization Society,” 
says he, “ bending its energies directly to the immediate 
abolition of slavery, seeking to enlighten and consolidate 
public opinion on this momentous subject ; faithfully expos- 
ing the awful guilt of the owners of slaves; manfully con- 
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tending for the bestowal of equal rights upon our free color- 
ed population in this their native land ; assiduously endeav- 
ouring to uproot the prejudices of society ; and holding no 
fellowship with oppressors, my opposition to it would cease.” 
pp- 20, 21. 

These are the two prominent points from which the topics 
proceed, that are pursued in detail in the body of the work. 
The first proposition attempted to be proved is, that “ the 
American Colonization Society is pledged not to oppose the 
system of slavery.” Now this is expressed in a manner very 
unguarded, and unworthy of a skilful disputant. There is 
no pledge in the case, as any one may see from the Consti- 
tution of the Society itself, the second article of which (and 
on that our author relies) is expressed in the following words: 

“The object to which its attention is to be exclusively 
directed, is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing 
(with their consent) the free people of color residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall 
deem most expedient. And the Society shall act, to effect 
this object, in coéperation with the General Government, 
and such of the States as may adopt regulations upon the 
subject.” 

Every person at all acquainted with the use of language 
must see how this article is-perverted by Mr. Garrison. Is 
it the same thing to say, [ will aim exclusively to provide a 
place of refuge for the free people of color, —as to say, I 
will not oppose the system of slavery? Are the pledging of 
one’s self not to perform an act, and total silence about it, 
one and the same thing? The Society has a single object. 
Nothing is said of slavery or a “‘ system of slavery ”’; and it 
can with no more propriety be said to be pledged not to op- 
pose the system of slavery, than it can be said to be pledged 
not to oppose the slave-trade. There is nothing of pledge, 
negation, or system of slavery in the whole business. The 
members of the Society are free to act individually, or in 
other relations, as their wisdom may dictate ; and to coéper- 
ate with Mr. Garrison in such ways as they may see fit, to 
put an end to the “system of slavery.” Many of them 
think this to be the tendency of their doings, and that eman- 
cipation will go hand in hand with the ability of the Society 


to provide a better condition for such as shall obtain their 
freedom. 
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The second leading charge against the Colonization So- 
ciety is, that it ‘‘ apologizes for slavery and slave-holders.”’ 
In illustration of this, as we might have mentioned in regard 
to the preceding charge, the author cites a number of passa- 
ges from the ‘ African Repository,” and from speeches and 
discourses before the Society and its branches. The apolo- 
gies, so called, consist mainly in claiming forbearance towards 
the slave-holders, on account of the difficulty of their situa- 
tion ; and in abstinence from denunciation against them, as if 
they were identified with their progenitors, who, in times 
when the general feeling upon the subject was far different 
from what it now is, brought this evil upon their descend- 
ants, which so many of them feel and deplore. And do jus- 
tice and charity demand nothing of us in this respect? Can 
we who so imperfectly comprehend their difficulties, reason- 
ably or confidently dictate to them the time when, and the 
manner in which, they shall rid themselves of the evil ? 
There is no absurdity, though our author affirms that there is, 
in exonerating those from guilt, who are the occasion of per- 
petuating an evil, unless a safe method is devised and pro- 
vided by which it may cease to exist. Mr. Garrison has a 
compendious process for emancipation ; in general he has 
little to do with means or consequences. 

The next objection brought against the Society is, that it 
** recognises slaves as property.” It is true that the Society 
does recognise them as property, in a sense in which it 
would be folly to say they were not. 

The fourth charge, that “ the Society increases the value 
of slaves, and adds strength and security to the system of 
slavery,’ may be true as an effect of its operations. So far 
as this shall prove a protection of human life, saving masters 
from murderous combinations and assaults, and slaves from 
being hunted down like ravenous beasts, we ought to rejoice 
in it, upon principles of common humanity. Whether it will 
serve to prolong and perpetuate slavery is another point, 
which we perceive admits of much discussion, and which is 
by no means settled by Mr. Garrison’s rapid dogmatizing 
process. 

Again, the Society is accused of being “ the enemy of im- 
mediate abolition.” This we take to be a mere inference 
from the fact that the Society does not see how abolition of 
slavery can all at once be safely accomplished ; and that it 
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does not fall in with our author’s summary method of bring- 
ing it about. ‘That fear and selfishness, by which he main- 
tains that the Society is nourished, may have their share 
in increasing its numbers, is not incredible ; fear, on the part 
of the slave-holders in particular, of the supposed bad influ- 
ence of the free blacks, and selfishness founded in the benefits 
expected from their removal. Their removal, their “ utter 
expulsion,” as Mr. Garrison affirms, is aimed at by the So- 
ciety. Itis true, that the Society does look forward in its 
schemes, to peopling their colony by emancipated slaves; but, 
if it is faithful to its principles, the freedman must consent to 
the change. In effecting this consent, we fear, from our au- 
thor’s account, that persecution has sometimes been the 
most powerful instrument, though we do not perceive that 
the charge is brought home to the Society, any farther than 
it furnishes the means of consummating an act, of the peculiar 
circumstances of which it may be wholly ignorant. 

The disparaging remarks upon the free blacks are adduced 
as another charge against the Colonization Society ; and it 
must be acknowledged that many harsh and sweeping reflec- 
tions upon them have fallen from individual members, and 
have been recorded in the ‘ African Journal,”’ the tendency 
of which is so far from that of meliorating their condition, and 
lessening the prejudices of the whites, that they cannot fail to 
produce a feeling of resistance in the better part of the race, 
and to diminish the remains of self-respect which may exist 
among the worse portions. It is true, that the descriptions 
of the worthless and mischievous character, and the miserable 
and hopeless degradation, of the free blacks are drawn espe- 
cially from what is known of them in the Slave States ; but 
these descriptions frequently are, and more frequently appear 
to be, indiscriminate and universal in their application. All 
this, indeed, while it aims to show the impossibility of bet- 
tering the condition of the colored people among us, and 
thus to aid the purposes of the Society, must necessarily 
deaden the exertions of the humane and generous in regard 
to improving the condition of that race in this country. This 
unfortunately is the tendency (we are far from believing it 
to be the end and aim, as Mr. Garrison would have it) of 
the Society’s operations, and of the zeal of individual mem- 
bers, who, in ministering to its purposes, so often overstep 
the bounds of discretion. 
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It is in vain to attempt to conceal the difficulties attending 
the plans of the Colonization Society. If the work of colo- 
nization goes on so gradually as it has done, the effect pro- 
duced in the United States will hardly be perceived. If it 
advances so rapidly as to produce a sensible effect here, and 
floods the African coast with an ignorant, corrupt race, it is 
impossible to predict what may be the consequences there. 
Still we can perceive no sufficient grounds for the virulent 
warfare declared and carried on by the abolitionists against 
that society. Let its doings pass for nothing more nor less 
than they are worth; let the subject of emancipation, of uni- 
versal emancipation, be temperately discussed, and all pro- 
jects for compassing it be fairly weighed ; let every thing be 
done that can be done for the improvement of the free 
blacks ; and still let the Society, so furiously assailed, 
proceed to execute, within the strict letter of its constitution, 
the “ plan for colonizing, with their consent, the free people 
of color residing in our country.” And let its sanguine 
heralds and advocates be admonished that discretion is some- 
times the better part of valor. 

It is manifest from the documents introduced by Mr. Gar- 
rison in the second part of his book, in order to show the 
‘‘ sentiments of the people of color” concerning the Coloni- 
zation Society, that much jealousy exists among them in 
regard to its plans, and much ill-feeling in regard to the 
manner in which they think these plans have been pursued. 
This jealousy and this ill-feeling are very widely extended, 
as appears from the proceedings of meetings held by the col- 
ored people in various parts of the United States. How 
universal the excitement is, or may have been, and how the 
expressions of it, so nearly simultaneous, in so many of our 
principal cities and towns, happened to take place, we have 
no means of ascertaining. But the resolutions are most ad- 
verse to the scheme of colonization. ‘They flout at all pro- 
fessions of good-will on the part of the Society which is 
attempting to execute this scheme, and regard it as a combi- 
nation intended to drive them from a land which they love, 
as their home, to a region which they look upon as any thing 
rather than a land of promise. 

We had intended before this time to give some account of 
the ‘‘ American Colonization Society ” ; of its history and 
proceedings ; but circumstances have prevented. Like all 
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infant colonies, that at Liberia has had its share of evils. 
But the latest accounts which we have seen’ are highly en- 
couraging. ‘The last number of the “ African Repository ” 
contains a letter from Dr. Mechlin, dated on the 28th of April, 
1832, which represents the colonists as enjoying good health, 
and fully contented with their change of residence. The colo- 
ny is said to consist of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, favor- 
ed with good schools, Christian churches, and associations for 
moral purposes. ‘The inhabitants are employed in agricul- 
ture and commerce, and are said to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. So far as the continuance of the Society’s experi- 
ment shall promote the cause of humanity, and the spread 
of Christian light and knowledge, we bid God-speed to its 
endeavours ; and if its prayer has at any time been “ Let 
mine adversary write down his charge,” the prayer is an- 
swered, to its full import and extent, in Mr. Garrison’s 
** Thoughts on African Colonization.” 


Arr. XII.— Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Mrs. Trotiore. New York. Reprinted for the Book- 
sellers. 1832. Svo. pp. 325. 


Mrs. Tro.ttore somewhere remarks, that nothing but the 
frothy and worthless portions of British literature are repub- 
lished in America. This assertion is untrue in its full ex- 
tent, but it is true to a lamentable degree ; and we have in 
vain taxed our memory for a more pointed example than the 
publication of this woman’s own book. We cannot afford 
sufficient room for any thing like a thorough review of this 
book, and for a reply to a work every page of which teems 
with falsehood. ‘This task we leave to the able pen of the 
reviewer of the Fearons, the Fauxes, and the Halls, in the 
hope that he will not deem it beneath him to lash the wilful 
vilifiers of his country, be they bold and impudent men, or 
bold and impudent women. 

This book is written with much of that kind of talent, now 
so common in England, which consists in pithiness of ex- 
pression, assertions without proof, and a total disregard of 
veracity. Moral distinctions are sacrificed to what is called 
“making a good hit.” A lie, if it serve to round a period, 
to point a sneer at a foe, or to wind up an antithesis, ceases 
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to be a lie. A mixture of paradox, startling and not seldom 
indecent language, seasoned by a goodly proportion of coarse 
humor, pass for vigorous writing among the polished scrib- 
blers of London. It must be confessed, however, that an 
observing traveller finds many things among us, which may 
be wrought up into pictures of national manners, rather dis- 
agreeable to national vanity. But what people under heaven 
can pass such a scrutiny, and not furnish the means of doing 
the same ? Can England? ‘Tobacco-chewers, spitters, dram- 
drinkers, and so forth, we presume, are to be found across 
the Atlantic, as well as here. Roaring patriots and brawl- 
ing levellers are certainly not unknown in England, nor are 
their voices unheard within the walls of St. Stephen’s. Yet 
if a traveller should describe the domestic manners of the 
British from a limited observation of steam-boats, ale-houses, 
taverns, and boxing-matches, he would most assuredly do the 
British nation a grievous wrong. And if, moreover, he 
should gravely assert that British legislation is left to tinkers 
and boot-blacks, because Mr. Hunt, M. P., is a vender of 
blacking, every sensible man in Christendom would of course 
throw down his book with contempt. If he should chance 
to hear in a stage-coach a scarcely intelligible patois, and 
hence infer that the English had forgotten the language of 
their fathers, he would be ridiculed as a fool. And to cap 
the climax, if “ The North American Review ” should 
take up, reiterate, and confirm the assertions of such a trav- 
eller, the Reviewer would be set down for a knave, and all 
his readers who did not immediately withdraw their subscrip- 
tions, for dunces. All this has Mrs. Trollope done. All 
this and more has the London ‘ Quarterly Review”’ done. 
Mrs. Trollope’s opportunities for judging of American 
manners will be readily appreciated from the fact of her hav- 
ing resided “three years and six months in different parts of 
the United States,” the greater portion of which time was 
devoted to one of the most foolish money speculations that 
we ever heard of. She arrived, according to her own ac- 
count, at the mouth of the Mississippi, in 1827. After a 
short stay in New Orleans, where the Creoles and Quad- 
roons gave her an admirably correct idea of the ‘ domestic 
manners of the Americans,” she took passage in a steam- 
boat up the Mississippi, where the Kentucky flat-boat men, 
the generals, colonels, and majors, gave her another excel- 
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lent view of the “domestic manners of the Americans.” 
And so she voyaged up the “ Father of Rivers,” and then up 
the Ohio, perpetually watching for the ‘ domestic manners 
of the Americans,”’ until she reached Cincinnati. In “ this 
triste littl town,” as she calls a city containing something 
more than thirty thousand inhabitants, she commenced ope- 
rations on a larger scale, both for making money, which was 
her chief object, and for making observations on the “ domes- 
tic manners of the Americans,” which she kept as a last 
resort. The former ended, as so silly a scheme might have 
been supposed to end, in utter failure; the latter end- 
ed, as the coarse and rude character of the disappointed 
money-getter would naturally lead one to anticipate, in a 
spiteful little book of caricatures. 

Mrs. Trollope is perpetually taunting the Americans with 
their eager pursuit of gain. It is justly a subject of reproach ; 
yet, when we reflect that scarcely a man among us can live 
without the strenuous exertion of his own industry, we can 
hardly wonder at the existence of the fact. But that Mrs. 
Trollope, educated, as we are given to understand, in all the 
refinements of the most polished circles of Europe, accustom- 
ed to all the luxuries of affluent life, should have left country, 
and home, and friends, and sense, and refinement, and every 
thing that makes life worth the having, and crossed the At- 
lantic, and taken up her abode among a nation of spitters, and 
chewers, and smokers, and dram-drinkers, and majors, and 
colonels, and generals, and pigs, all alike swaggering repub- 
licans, boasting, bullying, bellowing, roaring, and squealing 
for liberty and equality, under a government of tinkers 
and tailors, where the gentlemen sit with their heels higher 
than their heads, and the judges on the bench go to sleep, 
—that she should have come among such a people, for the 
sordid and peculiarly American purpose of ‘ making a 
spec,’ as we Yankees call it, doth fill us with exceeding 
wonder, and cause us to exclaim, in the words of the poet, 


* Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames! ”’ 


And that, when so notable an enterprise failed, she should 
have renounced the character of a lady, blasted for ever her 
reputation for truth-telling, proved to the world that she was 
utterly destitute of that delicacy and purity of feeling and 
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thought, which constitute the charm of a cultivated woman, 
by writing a book filled up to the brim with lies, for the sake 
of making money out of the prejudices of a certain party of 
the British public, is a thing so grossly sordid, that, with our 
exalted opinion of the nobleness of British ladies, we could 
not credit it, did not the palpable evidence of the fact lie on 
our table before us. 

Mrs. Trollope has drawn a picture of manners which can 
be true to no nation whatever. ‘There is an extravagance, 
a wild exaggeration in her statements, that must carry the 
proof of their own falsehood to every reflecting mind. To 
suppose that her book will be generally believed by British 
gentlemen and ladies, would be doing as great injustice to 
their intelligence as she has done to the intelligence of the 
Americans. Yet it is to be lamented that most British trav- 
ellers should assume such a tone, the moment they step on 
the American shores. The courtesy and amenity which we 
are taught to consider as belonging to European culture, 
seem at once to desert them, when they begin to breathe an 
American atmosphere. Captain Hall, for instance, has 
shown in several entertaining works that he understands 
pretty well what belongs to good breeding and gentlemanly 
intercourse, yet his arrogant, overbearing, and insulting man- 
ners, while in this country, put the good humor of his hosts 
to a severe test, and would have stamped an American for 
ever as a person unfit for the society of gentlemen. Mrs. 
Trollope, we suppose, understands or ought to understand 
what belongs to the character and manners of a lady ; yet 
wherever she went, while in this country, the boldness, free- 
dom, and coarseness of her bearing were such as would have 
excluded an American woman from the refined circles of her 
sex, at once and for ever. Now it is impossible that such 
manners can be held as gentlemanly or ladylike here or 
any where. Good manners are essentially the same among 
all the cultivated nations of Christendom ; and it will require 
more than the authority of a conceited post-captain, and an 
unblushing vixen, who show so little themselves, to convince 
impartial readers on the other side of the Atlantic, that one 
of those great nations, enjoying all the light of the nineteenth 
century, is composed entirely of boors and blackguards. 

Mrs. ‘Trollope reports many dialogues, which she pretends 
to have heard in steam-boats and elsewhere. She takes 
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the unnecessary trouble of assuring us, that she did not write 
them out “a /oisir,”’ but on the spot, and just-as she heard 
them. We do not hesitate to say that she tells a wilful 
falsehood. It is of no great importance in this particular in- 
stance, except that it illustrates the truth-loving habit of the 
fair traveller. We make bold to say that we understand the 
‘Yankee dialect” quite as well as Mrs. Trollope, and we 
pronounce all her dialogues sheer fabrications. She has 
caught a few phrases, and made up conversations, sometimes 
amusing enough, but resembling the genuine Yankee quite 
as little as they do Dutch or Chinese, and quite as much as 
her portrait of the Yankee character resembles the veritable 
character of that much abused personage, Brother Jonathan. 

On the whole, we cannot but regret that our countrymen 
should waste their money in purchasing the trash of an un- 
sexed creature, who has, according to her own showing, gone 
mousing about all the resorts of vulgarity for the materials of 
her abusive picture of “‘ the Domestic Manners of the Amer- 
icans.”’ 





Arr. XIII.— Legends of the West. By James Hatt, 
Author of “ Letters from the West,” &c. Philadelphia. 
Harrison Hall. 1832. 1i2mo. pp. 265. 


Tuis volume contains a number of fictitious stories, which, 
the author tells us, ‘‘ are founded upon incidents that have 
been witnessed by himself, during a long residence in the 
Western States, or upon traditions preserved by the people.” 
While he does not aim to tax our credulity too severely in 
regard to the amount of truth contained in the legends, he 
promises that they shall ‘“‘convey accurate descriptions of 
the scenery and population of the country in which he re- 
sides.” This promise he has very pleasingly, and we have 
no doubt very faithfully fulfilled. Thus, in the tale entitled 
‘* The Missionaries,” the place of their landing on the Ohio 
river, is described in the following picturesque manner : 


** Art had done little to spoil and nothing to embellish it, but 
nature had been prodigal of her bounties. As the travellers 
stood on the bank, they beheld the ‘ beautiful river’ for miles 
above and below them, rolling gently along, with a surface as 
smooth as polished crystal. ‘The shores were slightly curved, 
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swelling out on the one side, and receding upon the other, so 
as to exhibit a series of long and graceful bends. The banks, 
so far as the eye could reach, were low and subject to the in- 
undation of the spring floods ; but the vegetation which formed 
their chief beauty was rich beyond description. Springing 
from a deep alluvial soil, the forest trees reared their immense 
trunks to an amazing height, while their interwoven branches 
and foliage formed an impenetrable shade. The hues of the 
forest were as various as they were beautiful. Here was the 
melancholy cypress, with a dark trunk and sombre leaf, and 
the tall sycamore, with a stem of snowy whiteness, and a fo- 
liage of light green. The poplar, the elm, the maple, and the 
gum, with numerous other trees, exhibited every variety of ver- 
dure between these extremes. The dog-wood and the red-bud, 
countless in number, decked the whole scene with their rich 
blossoms, the former of pure white, and the varieties of the lat- 
ter glowing with all the shades between a pink and deep scar- 
let. Then there was the locust, rich in fragrance as in hue, 
the delicate catalpa, the yellow flower of the tulip-tree. The 
graceful cane covered the ground, the willow fringed the stream, 
the vine crept to the tops of the tallest trees, and the misletoe 
hung among the branches. The luxuriant soil, while it loaded 
itself with a gigantic vegetation, gave a depth and vividness 
to the coloring of the landscape, that imparted a peculiar 
strength and character to the scene. But if the eye was 
charmed, there was a loveliness, a stillness, and a silence, 
reigning throughout this scene, that touched the heart. The 
very beauties that delighted, and the quietness that soothed, 
testified that man was a stranger here, and told the traveller 
that he was alone with his God.” pp. 97, 98. 


Again in the tale entitled, “The Emigrants,” a tale by no 
means calculated to encourage emigration to the wild por- 
tions of the West, the author gives a magnificent picture of 
the scenery of that region. 


‘In the western forests of America, all is grand and savage. 
The truth flashes instantly upon the mind of the observer, with 
the force of conviction, that nature has been carrying on her 
operations here for ages, undisturbed. The leaf has fallen 
from year to year; succeeding generations of trees have moul- 
dered, until the soil has acquired an astonishing depth and an 
unrivalled fertility. From this rich bed the trees are seen rear- 
ing their shafts to an astonishing height. The tendency of 
plants towards the light is well understood ; of course when 
trees are crowded closely together, instead of spreading, they 
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shoot upwards, each endeavouring, as it were, to overtop its 
neighbours, and expending the whole force of the vegetative 
powers in rearing a great trunk to the greatest possible height, 
and then throwing out a top like an umbrella to the rays of the 
sun. The functions of vitality are carried on with vigor at the 
extremities, while the long stem is bare of leaves or branches ; 
and when the undergrowth is removed, nothing can exceed the 
gloomy grandeur of the elevated arches of foliage, supported by 
pillars of majestic size and venerable appearance. The great 
thickness and age of many of the trees is another striking 
peculiarity. They grow from age to age, attaining a gigantic 
size, and then fall with a tremendous force, breaking down all 
that stands in their downward way, and heaping a great pile of 
timber on the ground, where it remains untouched until it is 
converted into soil. Mingled with all our timber are seen as- 
piring vines, which seem to have commenced their growth with 
the young trees, and risen with them, their tops still flourishing 
together far above the earth, while their stems are alike bare. 
The undergrowth consists of dense thickets made up of the off- 
spring of the larger trees, mixed with thorns, briers, dwarfish 
vines, and a great variety of shrubs. The ground is never 
covered with a firm sward, and seldom bears the grapes or 
smaller plants, being covered from year to year with a dense 
mass of dried and decayed leaves.” pp. 188, 189. 


Descriptions similar to these are intermingled with the 
romantic stories, whic also contain personages and modes of 
action and speaking, and feats of the rude enterprise and 
prowess of huntsmen, savages, and semi-savages, as well as 
of civilized men, which are alike novel and engaging to those 
who have seen inanimate nature and mankind only as they 
appear when subdued, and when subjected to art and culti- 
vation. 

“The Backwoodsman,” the first, the longest, and perhaps 
the best of the stories, is a beautiful novel in miniature. 
After the Introduction, which displays the native scenery 
of the country, the manner of life of the earlier adventurers, 
their coverts, and methods of guarding or contending against 
the wily foes of the forest; it opens with a camp-meeting, 
which, in whatever disrepute such meetings may be in the 
neighbourhood of populous communities, has something ex- 
ceedingly imposing in the stillness of the forest, where all is 
forest, and whither the worshippers resort from their insulated 
abodes, and congregate as ifby magic. It was here that the 
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only daughter of a well-educated farmer, who was on the 
verze of matrimonial union with one who, like herself, was 
well fitted to figure in the pages of romance, was deeply 
impressed by religious convictions ; and, about to return home 
with her father, ail-absorbed as she was in religious medita- 
tion, she desired to go unaccompanied by her friend and lover. 
Not far from home, while her father was stopping by the 
way to converse with a neighbour, and she was riding slowly 
forward, she was seized by a party of Indians, and underwent 
the horrible fatigues and apprehensions consequent upon 
such an event. The Indians in their hurried course had dis- 
turbed the slumbers of a son of the forest, “‘ a solitary hunter, 
‘camped out’ in the woods.” ‘This was a sufficient signal 
for him to be on the pursuit of the savages, at the very dawn 
of day, suspecting some mischief. He meets the lady’s lover, 
and together they succeeded in tracking the Indians, shooting 
two of them by surprise, and rescuing the fair captive after 
a conflict which proved fatal to two others of the party of 
Indians, in all thrice their number. What afterwards hap- 
pened to the lady fair and her valiant lover need not be told. 

Probably neither we nor any of our readers shall ever have 
to avail ourselves of the acuteness of the backwoodsman, in 
tracking friend or foe through the forest ; but the description 
of it, in the case of the hunter already mentioned, is among 
the curious things which it is well to know. 

** His course was as direct as the flight of a bee, and his 
footsteps, owing to a peculiar and habitual mode of walking, 
were perfectly noiseless, except when the dry twigs cracked 
under the weight of his body. His eye was continually bent 
on the ground at some distance in advance of his course; for 
he tracked the enemy not so much by the foot-prints on the soil, 
as by the derangement of the dry leaves or growing foliage. 
The upper side of a leaf is of a deep green color and glossy 
smoothness ; the under side is paler, and of a rougher texture, 
and when turned by violence from its proper position, it will 
spontaneously return to it in a few hours, and again expose the 
polished surface to the rays of light. The hunter is aware of 
this fact, and in attentively observing the arrangement of the 
foliage of the tender shrubs, discovers with wonderful acute- 
ness, whether the leaves retain their natural position. So true 
is this indication, that when the grass is thick and tangled, a 
track of lighter hue than the general surface may be distinctly 
seen for hours after the leaves have been disturbed The occa- 
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sional rupture of a twig, and the displacing of the branches in 
the thickets afford additional signs, and in places where the 
ground is soft, the foot prints are carefully noticed. Other 
cares also claimed the attention of the woodsman. His vigi- 
lant glance was often thrown far abroad. He approached 
every covert, or place of probable concealment, with caution, 
and sometimes when the trail passed through dangerous defiles, 
where the enemy might be lurking, suddenly forsook it, and 
taking a wide circuit, struck into it again far in advance. 
Thus they proceeded for three hours with unremitting diligence 
and silence, when the pioneer halted, saying, ‘Here are fresh 
signs,’ ” &c. pp. 32, 33. 


In “ The Divining Rod” a fanatical preacher is the hero 
of the story. Some may think the character is inconsist- 
ent and even unnatural. But what is inconsistent or un- 
natural in a fanatic? Mr. Zedekiah Bangs, the enemy of 
all ‘* school larning” and “ head religion” and “ filthy 
lucre,” whose notions of moral and domestic economy led 
him to look with a very evil eye on steam-boats, thinking 
that “‘we had vain and idle devices enough to lead our 
minds off from our true good, without these smoking furnaces 
of Satan, these floating towers of Babel, that belch forth huge 
volumes of brimstone, and seduce honest men and women 
from home, to go visiting around the land in large companies, 
and talk to each other in strange tongues,” — was at last inspir- 
ed with a notion (and what notions may not a fanatic be 
inspired with ?), that a large hidden treasure of real silver dol- 
lars was somewhere concealed at no great distance from him, 
and might be discovered by the diviner’s rod. This leads 
him into a sad pickle, even to be encaved by the aid of a 
mischievous lover of fun in the crevice of a perpendicular 
cliff, on the side of a large stream, from which, after an 
alarming lapse of time, he was humanely delivered by one not 
privy to the sport. 

In the tale entitled, ‘‘ Carondelet,” a French village on 
the western side of the Mississippi, there is a good deal of 
humor, in bringing together the humbler gradation of French 
character, and that of the Yankee adventurer, the latter 
somewhat caricatured perhaps, but not enough so to spoil 
the facetiousness of the story. —If we should ever take up 
our abode in the west, we should rejoice to find just such a 
neighbour as Mr. Hall. 
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Arr. XIV.—A Dissertation on Employing Emulation to 
encourage Literary Excellence. Cambridge. Brown, 
Shattuck, & Co. 1832. 8vo. pp. 4l. 


Ir we mistake not, much of the indistinctness which is so 
often noticeable in speculations about the governing motives 
and passions which have their influence upon the moral and 
intellectual character of man, has arisen from mingling things 
which are different, and from making general inductions from 
extreme cases. ‘The very title and much of the contents of 
this Dissertation appear to us chargeable with the faults we 
have mentioned. From the general current of remark, we 
suppose the author intends to condemn the system of honors 
or rewards, which are employed in our schools and colleges 
in order to quicken the zeal and exertions of boys and young 
men to excel in their literary pursuits. The evils complain- 
ed of, which are treated as inherent parts of the system, are, 
to speak logically, the accidents, which may or may not 
attend it. 

To speak of “‘ employing emulation” is to use words in a 
manner somewhat peculiar; as much so as it would be to 
speak of employing ambition, or envy, or love, or avarice, 
when the influence of one person over another is the subject 
of discourse. Desire of excellence seems to belong to us, as 
much as any passion or desire which opens and expands 
with the growth of the mind. It shows itself in the plays 
and early lessons of children, and in the rival feats of youth, 
in which nature and competition are the only instructers. 
We see it in all ages, in the struggles for wealth, distinction, 
power. It is always at work; displaying itself in imitation 
of those who are beyond reach, or in rivalry with those who 
are near the same level. And till we cease to be human 
beings, it will operate absolutely in some extraordinary cases, 
but for the most part relatively by emulation, as mankind 
stand in each other’s way, and jostle one another in their 
eager pursuit of eminence. And so also it has its gradations, 
varying with the state of society, the standards of excellence, 
and variety of pursuits among the active classes ; and conse- 
quently it is marked by a corresponding variety in the degree 
of its intenseness. 


Now why is it, that while young men, entering upon the 
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duties of active life, and those in the midst of its busy em- 
ployments, are reaping one after another the fruits of their 
talents and industry, those in a state of pupilage should be 
precluded from the only appropriate rewards of their suc- 
cessful exertions? Is there more harm, or any thing more 
corrupting, in the praise of instructers, than in the applause 
of the world? Isa detur digniort more criminal than civil 
or military promotion; or the victory of a senior wrangler 
more deserving of reprobation than a triumph in parliamen- 
tary debate? Are public exhibitions of literary acquirements 
to be condemned, while the displays of eloquence at the bar, 
in the pulpit, in the senate, or in a popular assembly, may 
innocently collect a throng, and gain its plaudits? There is 
at times a strange caprice of fashion, and an overweening 
fastidiousness about excitements to youthful exertion and 
improvement ; as if every child, if left to himself, would find 
out just what he was made for in this world, with as much 
certainty and fidelity to nature, as that by which the tree or 
the plant takes its shape and size. But there has been much 
less of discovery and advancement on this subject than some 
may suppose. 

We could remind the author of the Dissertation, of a wise 
and learned Roman, who, while he had very enlarged views 
of human nature, of its capabilities, of the acuteness and 
docility of youth, thought, that though care should be taken 
not to press the young too heavily with tasks, lest they 
should come to bave an incurable hatred of studies which 
they could not as yet love, they should also be sometimes 
praised, and allowed to rejoice a little in their acquirements, 
and to think they outstrip those who are engaged in the same 
race ; and should be allured by those rewards which are ap- 
propriate to their years. ‘‘ Give me,” says he, “the youth 
who is excited by praise, gladdened by success, and mortifi- 
ed by defeat ; he will be stung by reproof, and roused by 
honors ; he will never be the victim of sloth.’”’* But the 
same writer would guard anxiously against the evils so often 
incident to emulation, and would have the pupil most thor- 
oughly warned against every thing dishonorable and pas- 
sionate. 

It would be very delightful, if from infancy to manhood 





* Quintilian. Lib. I. Cap. 3. 
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and old age we could be willing constantly to be nourished 
by the best intellectual aliment. Such persons, indeed, 
there are and have been in the world. But the moral appe- 
tites, like the physical, are often sluggish, and need the aid 
of condiments and excitements. There are, occasionally, men 
of genius who reach the summit of excellence, prompted alone 
by the love of some pursuit, for which they have early dis- 
covered an aptitude and a relish. With far the greater part, 
however, the particular vocation of each seems to arise from 
accidental circumstances. And so long as the world lasts, 
emoluments, rewards, and honors will be regarded as an 
essential portion of that recompense which belongs to toil 
and mental cultivation; and we can hardly expect that 
young men in the forming period of life will find a sufficient 
substitute for emulation, as it now exists, unless such a revo- 
lution shall commence and be perfected by them, such a 
rivalry, in fine, as shall give the supremacy to disinterested 
magnanimity, over all the mixed motives and passions which 
bear sway in the human breast. 





Art. XV.— The Art of Being Happy: From the French 
of Droz, “ Sur l’Art d’étre Heureuse [Heureux];” In 
a Series of Letters from a Father to his Children: with 
Observations and Comments. By Timotny F inv. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 1832. 12mo. pp. 313. 


“‘T nave availed myself of the words of another, because 
they have expressed my yiews better than I could have hoped 
to express them myself.’” Advertisement, p. iv. 


We wish it were not so much in fashion for writers to 
make use of “the words of another,’ without adding any 
thing to their meaning and accuracy. It should be remem- 
bered, that repetition is the besetting sin of the day. 

Although Mr. Flint may never be ge neysta by the 
American public, to whom he is responsible for introducing 
this work, about “liberties taken with his author,” we doubt 
much whether he will escape the censure of just criticism 
for such unmerciful cutting and mangling as he has deemed 
necessary in order to transplant this exotic from a Parisian 
hot-bed of sentimentality to the virgin soil of New England. 

VOL. Il. NO. I. 22 
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‘“* The following thoughts, my dear children, are those of an 
affectionate father going out of life, to those he most loves, who 
are coming forward in it.’”’ p. 1. 

This affectionate and solemn introduction will lead many 
a child to expect “thoughts” very different from those 
which “ follow.”? But disappointment of the young heart’s 
deep cravings after happiness, will be no new thing in the 
annals of “ blighted hopes.”’ 

“To say that more than half of the human race die of 
sorrow and a broken heart, or in some way fall victims to 
their passions, may seem like advancing a revolting doctrine ; 
but it is, nevertheless, in my mind, a simple truth.”’ p. 3. 
Ay, and a sad truth it is, and will be, till men shall study 
the “‘ Art of Being Happy,” in some other than a French 
school of craniological sentimentality. Passions fever the 
soul, and, like madness, add to its wasting energies unnatural 
strength to sustain its temporary spasms ; but sorrow and a 
broken heart, who can bear? ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
*¢ And God shall wipe away all tears.” 

‘“‘ Cheerfulness and equanimity are about the only traits 
that have invariably marked the life of those who have lived 
to extreme old age.”” p.4. This is an important fact in the 
history of man, and should be deeply impressed on the mem- 
ory of every one. It is justly remarked, page 52, that “a 
pure conscience is the profoundest source of this delightful 
calm.” 

‘« My notions of morality are, that it is conformity to the 
physical, organical, and moral laws of the universe.”’ p. 12. 
And his doctrine is, that conformity*to the moral laws, de- 

ends, not only on our own, but on our parents’ previous con- 
formity to the physical and organical laws. A hard doc- 
trine this, for poor humanity with all the “ ills that flesh is 
heir to.” ‘One of the most fertile sources of human misery, 
then, arises from persons uniting in marriage, whose tempers, 
talents, and dispositions do not harmonize.” p. 26. The 
following is cited as an instance. “A man in whom the 
animal organs, particularly those of Combativeness and De- 
. Structiveness were very large, but with a pretty fair moral 
and intellectual developement, married, against her inclina- 
tion, a young woman, fashionably and showily educated, but 
with a very decided deficiency in Conscientiousness.”” The 
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result was, that ‘‘ the family fireside became a theatre of war, 
and before the sons attained a majority [became of age], 
the father was glad to get them removed from his house, as 
the only means by which he could feel even his life in safety 
from their violence.” p. 29. And all this is laid to the ac- 
count of those dreadful “ organs,’’ above mentioned, whereas 
we think a more satisfactory solution might have been found 
in the fact, that the young lady was married “ against her 
inclination.” 
Mr. Flint observes in a note, page 237, 


** Let the well-known fact, that sensible men oftener marry 
fools, and gifted women coxcombs, than otherwise, be received 
as evidence, that this great transaction is generally commenced, 
and terminated under a spell, in which the actors see nothing, 
as it really is, and as it appears to disinterested spectators. 
After having united many hundred pairs myself, and seen all 
aspects of society, such seem to me the most common circum- 
stances appended to the beginning, progress, and issue of court- 
ship, in its common forms.” 


Weare entirely ignorant of what the ‘“‘ common forms’’ of 
courtship are, but we cannot help expressing our aston- 
ishment at hearing grave and clerical experience promulge 
such a lugubrious account of a matter so deeply interesting 
to the community. 

We will cite a few apothegms which are enlarged upon in 
the text with great beauty and propriety. 


‘Those enchanting dreams, which hold such a delightful 
place in the life of every man, whose imagination is gay and 
creative, spring from our desires.” p. 47. 

‘* The mass of our species do not avail themselves of life to 
enjoy it; but apparently for other purposes.” p. 50. ‘‘ There 
is no peace for the wicked.” 

‘Home is the last thought that comes over the departing 
mind, ‘et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.’”’ 

‘“We every day sacrifice principles which we esteem, 
through fear of being blamed by people whom we despise.” 
p. 92. This, we think, is a secret, but fruitful source of 
feverish remorse and misery. When will people learn to 
fear God rather than men ? 

“There are two fruitful sources of torments for children. 
One is, what the present day denominates politeness. It is 
revolting to me to see children early trained to forego their 
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delightful frankness and simplicity, and learning artificial 
manners.” p. 120. We once heard a little girl, when ex- 
hausted under such a lesson, exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, 
it is very queer.” 


‘You break the tenderest ties, and send them to distant 
public schools. Your children, in turn, put your lessons to 
account, and abandon your importunate and declining age, if 
you depend on them, to mercenary hands.” p. 122. 


This is a thought worthy of the consideration of every pa- 
rent, in these days of infant rail-road education. 


“Even the wine-cup, more powerful than the waters of 
Lethe, should not only procure forgetfulness of the past, but 
embellishment of the future.” p. 132. 


This smells too strong of the ‘‘ Epicurean sty ” to need any 
comment. 
“There is no pleasure of earth, but as soon as it becomes 
vivid, has a tendency to tinge itself with melancholy.” p. 148. 
** Modern imagination has painted melancholy, a tall and 
unearthly spectre, enveloped in a winding-sheet.”’ p. 149. 


From crossing the bent of nature in the choice of a pro- 
fession, “* We see tailors at the anvil, and blacksmiths on the 
shop-board, innumerable excellect ploughmen generating 
prose, and sleeping at the bar and pulpit, and ingenious fid- 
dlers ruined as engineers.” p. 185. 

It will be perceived that the book contains various and 
interesting matter. There is much fine writing in the notes, 
and we like them better than the text. Mr. Flint is inclin- 
ed, however, to the philosophy of feeling, rather than of rea- 
son and experience, and is, of course, more or less visionary. 





Arr. XVI.—1. The Well-Spent Hour. Third Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 
1832. 18mo. pp. 160. 

2. Sequel to the Well-Spent Hour ; or the Birth-Day. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 1832. 18mo. 154. 


Tue first of these works has long been well known, and 
having been skilfully built up on a felicitous hint, has ‘been 
popular both with parents and children. But who wished to 
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see a Sequel? Who that remembers the sequels to “ Paradise 
Lost,” ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and other fortunate beginnings 
of greater or less note, desired the author of this little work 
to run the risk of spoiling her labor by a continuation ? Cer- 
tainly not we. We were honestly sorry to learn that she 
had ventured so much. And when we say, that we think 
she has succeeded, that she has made a second part fitted to 
the first, we think that we need go no further in terms of 
commendation. The character of the work, or rather its 
plan, is somewhat changed. It is less didactic, more narra- 
tive and dramatic, more simply entertaining, and yet not less 
truly instructive. Some of the episodes pleased us particu- 
larly. ‘ Rosetta,” the fairy tale, seems to us a peculiarly 
happy specimen of the manner in which old fancies may be 
made available to new instruction ; and ‘“‘ The German Girl,” 
which we suppose to be the narrative of a fact, is a most 
touching picture of real greatness in humble life. 


3. The Hero of Macedon, or History of Alexander the 
Great, viewed in the Light of the Gospel. By Wiu- 
u1aM Lapp, Author of “ The French Soldier.”’ &c. Bos- 
ton. James Loring. 1832. 16mo. pp. 108. 


Mr. Lapp is well known by his indefatigable labors in 
the cause of peace. The appearance of this little volume, 
intended, as we suppose, from some of the author’s hints, for 
Sunday School libraries, was occasioned, it should seem, 
“by the remark of an eminent minister of the gospel, in 
Philadelphia, after a lecture on Peace, delivered in his 
church, that all history should be re-written.” 

The history of the great warrior is compiled and composed 
by Mr. Ladd with manifestly good intentions, and with more 
good sense than good taste. ‘Though it is his express object 
to “apply an antidote”’ to the supposed injurious effect, 
especially on the young, produced by reading the exploits of 
the great conqueror, yet the antidote is perhaps applied 
rather too freely and too frequently to produce the best 
effect. It is so, if it causes the young reader to be impatient 
at the repeated interruptions, and to exclaim, 


‘* Come, sermon me no longer.” 


Besides, we cannot but think that Mr. Ladd exaggerates 
the bad influence caused by the characters of great military 
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chieftains, as they are transmitted to us by historians ; par- 
ticularly is it so, we think, with regard to Homer ; for we 
believe that the most youthful disciple in the school of Christ 
will come forth from the reading of Homer unharmed by all 
the battles and endless machinery of his poems. 

Some of Mr. Ladd’s comments and reflections are a little 
peculiar ; — the following for its being rather too technical. 

‘* Alexander tried to untie the Gordian knot, but could not 
do it; and hé cut it with his sword. This was called a great 
exploit, because it was done by a hero with his sword; but if a 
common sailor should cut a knot with his jack-knife, because 
he could not undo it, he would be called a great lubber by his 
ship-mates, and if on board a man-of-war, would run the risk of 
getting a dozen lashes into the bargain.” pp. 36, 37. 

With this we were amused in the reading; with the fol- 
lowing contrast between the conqueror and philosopher we 
were well pleased: 


** Happily there can be only one Alexander at a time. Con- 
querors must be solitary, for they interfere with one another ; 
while the greater number of philosophers and philanthropists 
there are in the world at one time, the greater is each, for they 
assist one another.” p. 61. 


4. The Victim of Indulgence. By a Teacuer or Youtu, 
for the Amusement and Instruction of her Pupils. 
Founded on Facts. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
1832. 16mo. pp. 146. 


Tuis is an affecting story, written in a simple and natural 
style, for the most part. Indeed the only exception to this 
last commendation, worthy of notice, is that of a few sen- 
tences in a letter of the heroine’s school-mistress, in which 
the author, departing from her artless manner, makes the 
teacher assume a style which it would be unfortunate for the 
pupil to imitate ; a style very different from that of the au- 
thor’s well-written Preface. 

This story, in which “ the leading parts are literally true,’ 
furnishes lamentable examples of female depravity, which 
we could wish were fictitious. But the moral effect produced 
by it, in the author’s hands, is favorable throughout; and 
the book is among the number of those, which, from the 
good lessons they afford, may be safely read as well by the 
young as by their elders. 
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Erratum. 
No. VII. Page 2i, line 30, for mineral read thermal. 





